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n^HIS  College— it  is  not  an  endowed  in- 
•*■  stitution — is  unique.  It  occupies  a  place 
unlike  that  held  by  others  in  New  England 
or  elsewhere.  It  aims  to  do  a  work  which 
all  admit  needs  to  be  done. 

Massachusetts  has  an  unusual  number  of 
excellent  institutions  of  learning.  All  of 
them  do  what  they  can  for  poor  but  worthy 
students.  Few  of  them  can  do  much.  None 
of  them  specialize  in  students  of  that  sort. 
We  do  just  that. 

The  spirit  of  the  institution  is  based  on 
these  facts.  It  therefore  puts  self-help  in 
the  front  rank  of  student  virtues.  It  regards 
initiative  as  one  of  the  supreme  ends  in  edu- 
cation. It  aims  to  encourage  worthy  and 
diligent  students  to  the  limit  of  its  ability. 
It  does  not  aspire  to  be  conspicuous  for  its 
buildings  and  equipment  but  for  its  men  and 
women.  It  puts  character  among  the  things 
to  be  sought  in  education.  It  recognizes  the 
"Mark  Hopkins"  element  and  its  impor- 
tance. It  seeks  its  endowment  in  scholar* 
ships,  that  there  may  be  students  to  put  on 
the  log  with  Mark  Hopkins.  It  'cultivates  a 
spirit  of  helpfulness  and  disclaims  any  in- 
tention of  developing  specialists.  It  prefers 
to  send  out  those  who  will  bear  the  burden 
and  heat  of  the  day  and  so  uplift  humanity 
and  make  life  more  worth  while* 
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Calendar 


Premedical  and  Medical  Schools 


1846 

1929 
September  9 
September  16  to  21 
November  28 
December  2 
December  23 

1930 
January  6 
February  22 
April  13  to  April  20 
April  21 
May  30 
June  14 


83d  Year 


1929 


ANNUAL  SESSION  BEGINS 
SUPPLEMENTARY  EXAMINATIONS 
THANKSGIVING  RECESS 
WORK  RESUMED 
CHRISTMAS  RECESS  BEGINS 

WORK  RESUMED 

A  HOLIDAY 

SPRING  RECESS 

WORK  RESUMED 

A  HOLIDAY 

ANNUAL  SESSION  ENDS 


THE  SESSION  COVERS  36  WEEKS 

(Exclusive  of  holidays  and  vacations) 

Students    appointed    to    clinical    departments    for  instruction 
must  obtain  leave  of  absence  from  the  Superintendent  of  the 
Hospital  for  holidays  and  vacations. 
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cUhe  Premedical  Faculty 

ENGLISH 

James  Brainerd  Taylor,  A.M.   (Harvard),  Emeritus 

C.  Ruggles  Smith,  A.B.   (Harvard),  A.M.,  B.Litt.   (Columbia), 

Dean 

James  J.  Murphy,  A.B.,  A.M.  (Boston  College) 

Leonard  Smith,  A.B.  (University  of  Alabama),  M.A.   (Columbia) 

Arthur  Rosenthall,  A.B.    (Colby) 

Thomas  Jackovics,  A.B.    (Catholic  University) 

CLASSICAL  AND  ROMANCE  LANGUAGES 

Joseph  I.  Cheskis,  Ph.D.  (Harvard),  President 

Marcella  Gandolfo,  (Scuola  Militare  di  Modena) 

N.  P.  Giallombardo,  B.Sc.   (New  York  University) 

PHYSICS 

Francis  A.  Richardson,  A.B.,  S.B.  (Harvard) 

William  Persing,  B.Sc.    (Susquehana  University) 

Thomas  F.  Quinn,  B.Sc.  (St.  Thomas  College) 

CHEMISTRY 

Solomon  H.   Gordon,  B.Sc.    (Massachusetts  Agricultural) 
Ed.M.  (Boston  University) 

Isaac  Van  den  Brock  (Universities  Leiden,  Heidelberg, 

Amsterdam) 

Louis  Boeh,  B.Sc.   (St.  Xavier's) 

Surgis  Nakashian,  B.S.   (Connecticut  Agricultural) 

BIOLOGY 

Blake  D.  Prescott,  B.Sc,  A.B.  (Wyoming),  A.M.  (Columbia) 

Raymond  O'Gorman,  B.Sc.   (St.  Bonaventure's) 

Francis  Weiksner,  B.S.  (Georgetown) 

Medical  subjects  of  the  Premedical  curriculum  are  given  by  the 
Faculty  of  Medicine. 
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cUhe  Premedical  School 

Premedical  education  is  the  hurdle  that  must  be  leaped  by  high 
school  graduates  before  they  may  qualify  for  the  regular  four-year 
course  of  medicine. 

Premedical  courses  are  of  college  grade  and  cover  two  consecutive 
years  of  nine  months  each.  The  subjects  prescribed  are  Chemistry, 
Physics,  Biology,  English,  and  a  modern  foreign  language,  usually 
either  French  or  German.  These  courses  are  assumed  to  be  in  se- 
quence with  the  high  school  subjects,  and  the  hours  of  study  required 
are  a  total  of  sixty  semester  hours  during  the  two  years,  or  the  com- 
pletion  of  fifteen  hours  a  week.  Thus  the  premedical  course,  cover- 
ing  fifteen  hours  of  actual  work  a  week,  is  comparatively  insignificant 
when  contrasted  with  the  thirty-two  hours  a  week  demanded  of  all 
medical  students  by  their  approved  1000  hours  a  year  curriculum. 

The  Middlesex  College  of  Medicine  and  Surgery  required  for 
admission  a  high  school  education  until  1917,  at  which  time  it  in- 
creased the  requirement  to  one  premedical  college  year.  Owing  to 
the  fact  that  certain  interests  had  secured  the  passage  of  laws  in  a 
large  number  of  states  requiring  two  premedical  college  years  as  a 
prerequisite  for  the  licensing  of  physicians  to  practice  medicine,  the 
trustees  of  this  school  in  1921  again  advanced  the  requirement  to 
two  premedical  college  years. 

This  requirement  is  continued,  as  it  is  generally  agreed  that,  having 
put  on  the  yoke,  the  burden  must  be  borne,  since 

"To  reduce  the  preliminary  requirements  will  not  be  con- 
sidered by  the  Universities,  the  Medical  Schools,  or  by  the 
State  Licensing  Boards"  (Dr.  Arthur  Dean  Bevan), 

irrespective  of  the  medical  helplessness  of  the  country. 

State  Legislatures,  undoubtedly,  are  ready  to  relieve  the  situation 
when  asked  to  do  so,  but 

'?^o  school  of  good  reputation  dares  institute  such  a  pro- 
cedure" (Dr.  Wra.  Allen  Pusey) 

because,  as  Dr.  Cleaves  Bennett  puts  it,  "apparently  each  school  is 
so  afraid  that  its  prestige  might  be  damaged  that  it  follows  without 
protest  along  the  path  of  education  which  has  been  laid  out  for  it 
in  the  last  fifteen  or  twenty  years." 

The  control  is  so  strong  that  medical  men  speak  only  in  whispers, 

"discussion  of  the  subject  is  restrained  because  most  men 
are  reluctant  to  be  placed  in  an  attitude  that  may  be  con- 
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strued  05  opposing  progress,  particularly  when  this  attitude 
may  be  interpreted  as  not  appreciating  culture  and  its  ideals. 
We  are  influenced  more  than  we  are  li\ely  to  appreciate 
by  our  desires  to  go  with  the  elect."     (Dr.  W.  A.  Pusey.) 

Who  or  what  is  it  that  fills  men's  minds  with  fear,  and  prevents 
medical  schools  from  daring  to  follow  the  right  course? 

What  agencies,  so  productive  of  an  attribute  foreign  to  American 
free-born  men,  wield  this  uncurbed  force? 

"The  American  Medical  Association  and  the  Associa' 
tion  of  American  Medical  Colleges  should  withdraw  from 
their  attitude  of  command  and  adopt  the  humbler  functions 
of  advice,  which  is  the  only  course  wisdom  would  have  die' 
tated."  Prof.  W.  C.  Christian. 

The  idea  of  premedical  education  was  recommended  in  the  early 
nineties  by  a  committee  of  non-medical  academicians,  and  put  in  force 
"to  exclude  a  bad  type  of  medical  college"  (Pres.  A.  Lawrence 
Lowell) . 

Two  arguments  are  most  frequently  advanced  by  those  in  favor  of 
premedical  education.  The  first,  the  need  of  additional  culture  for 
those  seeking  admission  to  the  profession,  has  aroused  no  criticism, 
since  no  one  decries  additional  education,  cultural  or  otherwise.  The 
second  argument,  that  high  school  graduates  have  not  sufficient  edu' 
cation  to  understand  the  intricacies  of  the  study  of  medicine,  has 
occasioned  much  opposition. 

No  less  an  authority  than  Dr.  William  Allen  Pusey,  past  president 
of  the  American  Medical  Association,  has  declared  that  a  high  school 
education  is  an  adequate  preparation  for  the  study  of  medicine,  and 
his  views  are  finding  a  host  of  adherents  among  eminent  medical 
educators  of  the  United  States  and  Canada. 

Chancellor  Capen  of  the  University  of  Buffalo  believes  that  "pre' 
medical  requirements  should  be  abandoned  as  they  contribute  nothing, 
either  scientific  or  cultural,  to  the  prospective  medical  student's  equip' 
ment  and  in  no  way  take  the  place  of  college  training,  if  that  ever  was 
their  object." 

There  would  seem  to  be  no  reason  why  premedical  students  should 
be  required  to  study  only  fifteen  recitation  hours  a  week  when  thirty' 
two  hours  are  demanded  of  medical  students. 

The  two  year  premedical  course  which  Middlesex  College  has 
adopted  in  order  to  conform  to  the  latest  medical  practice  acts,  differs 
from  the  course  in  other  colleges  in  that  the  Middlesex  Premedical 
curriculum  is  a  combined  course,  calling  for  fifteen  additional  red' 
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tation  hour  periods  a  week  on  strictly  medical  subjects,  in  addition 
to  the  usual  fifteen  hours  of  premedical  work  in  Chemistry,  Physics, 
Biology,  English,  and  a  modern  language. 

This  plan,  which  has  been  followed  for  the  past  four  years,  has 
kept  students  actively  busy  all  their  time.  They  become  interested 
in  the  study  of  medicine  upon  the  first  day  of  their  advent  into  the 
premedical  school.  At  the  end  of  two  years,  when  other  premedical 
students  are  about  to  begin  the  study  of  medicine,  these  students  are 
already  well  grounded  in  the  basic  principles  upon  which  all  medical 
education  rests. 

The  premedical  students  of  this  school  are  required  not  only  to 
pursue  elementary  courses  in  Anatomy,  Histology,  Physiology,  Com' 
parative  Anatomy,  Bacteriology,  Embryology  and  Pharmacologic  Bot' 
any,  but  also  to  attend  a  minimum  of  three  hours  a  week  in  clinical 
observations. 

Thus  is  avoided  the  evil  of  postponing  the  active  entrance  of  the 
student  into  medical  study  during  a  two  year  period  of  otherwise  not 
too  productive  preliminary  work. 

In  criticism  of  the  present  premedical  requirement,  it  has  been 
said: 

That  it  is  unnecessary  for  the  study  of  medicine. 

That  it  enormously  increases  the  cost  of  medical  education  to  the 
student. 

That  it  wastes  two  of  the  most  productive  years  of  a  young  man's 
life. 

That  it  brings  men  into  active  practice  two  years  too  late. 

That  it  drives  many  to  seek  the  other  professions  or  business, 
rather  than  to  spend  so  many  years  in  acquiring  a  science  not 
more  deep  or  intricate  than  law  or  engineering. 

That  it  keeps  out  of  the  medical  profession  many  men  from  the 
great  middle  class  from  which  our  best  practitioners  are  made. 

That  it  tends  to  promote  an  aristocracy  in  medicine. 

That  it  undoubtedly,  through  its  high  cost,  will  continue  to 
develop  the  specialist  research  type  of  practitioner. 

That  it  is  eliminating  the  family  doctor. 

That  it  has  developed  a  type  of  practitioner  devoid  of  the  spirit 
of  service  which  was  the  most  noble  characteristic  of  the  doc* 
tor  of  a  decade  ago. 
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The  prolongation  of  premedical  education  over  a  two  year  period 
of  only  fifteen  recitation  periods  a  week  lends  color  to  the  suggestion 
that  the  pre-medical  idea  was  promoted  for  the  purpose  of  reducing 
the  number  of  practicing  physicians  in  the  United  States.  If  there 
be  any  truth  in  this  suggestion,  there  can  be  no  doubt  of  the  success 
of  the  plan,  since  the  ratio  of  physicians  to  population  has  steadily 
decreased  until  at  the  present  time  every  section  of  the  country  is 
suffering  from  a  dearth  of  physicians.  This  shortage  has  led  to  an 
unprecedented  growth  in  all  varieties  of  cults,  until  the  condition  has 
now  become  a  real  menace  in  our  civic  life. 
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Selection  of  Students 

There  is  no  need  for  this  school  to  solicit  students.  There  are  more 
applicants  for  admission  than  we  can  accept  and  accommodate.  The 
facts  that  this  school  requires  the  student  to  begin  the  study  of 
medicine  in  the  first  premedical  year,  that  greater  emphasis  is  placed 
upon  true  culture  and  the  ideals  that  men  should  live  by  than  upon 
credits,*  and  that  the  school,  being  independent  and  free,  assures 
the  student  a  square  deal,  are  the  inducements  that  lead  to  the  choice 
of  this  school  by  parents  who  have  the  best  interests  of  their  children 
at  heart.  Boys  who  come  to  us  must  be  boys  of  courage,  of  deter' 
mination,  of  accomplishment.    The  boy  of  moderate  means. 

"Of  course  he  is  up  against  an  uneven  proposition,  but 
his  imagination,  of  which  commodity  he  has  a  larger  sup- 
ply than  any  plutocrat  ever  had,  along  with  his  determina- 
tion and  grit,  developed  by  his  constant  grinding  against  the 
corners  of  adversity,  is  the  very  thing  that  is  going  to  carry 
him  through.  Poor  or  rich,  when  alls  said  and  done,  if  it's 
in  a  fellow  to  win,  win  he  will.  There  have  always  been 
more  poor  ones  than  rich  ones  and,  ta\e  them  man  for  man 
or  as  classes,  the  poor  ones  have  won  and  stuc\  in  far  greater 
proportion."  A.  M.  A.  Bulletin. 

We  believe  that  the  training  in  medicine  given  in  Middlesex  Col' 
lege  leads  our  graduates  to  choose  the  life  of  the  family  doctor,  and 
to  a  greater  degree  the  precepts  inculcated  in  our  premedical  depart' 
ment  make  him  eschew  the  career  of  the  opulent  specialist. 


*  "Medical  teachers  complain  that  students  are  delivered  to  them  ill-trained  for 
the  study  of  medicine.  I  think  that  is  the  fault  of  your  profession,  for  the  colleges 
are  giving  what  you  ask  for.  You  ask  fof  credits,  not  for  knowledge.  All  American 
education  has  been  conducted  on  the  basis  of  credits."  Pres.  A.  Lawrence  Lowell 
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"The  assumption  that  a  particular  category  of  studies  fur' 
nishes  the  \ey  to  produce  a  'humanized'  being,  and  that  the 
much  vaunted  'cultural'  influences  are  derived  from  a  par- 
ticular group  of  collegiate  studies,  usually  conceived  to  be 
non' scientific  in  character,  appears  to  be  warranted  only  by 
unestablished  opinion.  Billroth  once  remar\ed  that  culture 
is  always  an  aristocratic  thing.  The  physician,  the  school 
teacher,  the  lawyer,  the  clergyman,  should  be  the  best  men 
of  their  village,  of  their  city,  of  the  circles  in  which  they 
move. 

"But  in  final  analysis  it  is  something  more  than  the  sub- 
ject-matter learned  that  characterizes  the  truly  educated 
man.  A  person  may  have  acquired  from  boo\s  a  vast 
amount  of  medical  \nowledge,  he  may  even  have  memorized 
from  boo\s  the  technic  of  its  application;  such  a  person  has 
much  \nowledge  of  medicine,  and  ^et  with  it  all  he  is  no 
physician. 

"Huxley  had  a  better  conception  when  he  wrote,  "That 
man,  I  thin\,  has  had  a  liberal  education,  who  has  been  so 
trained  in  youth  that  his  body  is  the  ready  servant  of  his 
will,  and  does  with  ease  and  pleasure  all  the  wor\  that,  as 
a  mechanism,  it  is  capable  of;  whose  intellect  is  a  clear,  cold 
logic  engine,  with  all  its  parts  of  equal  strength,  and  in 
smooth  working  order;  ready  li\e  a  steam  engine,  to  be 
turned  to  any  \ind  of  wor\,  and  spin  the  gossamers  as  well 
as  forge  the  anchors  of  the  mind;  whose  mind  is  stored 
with  a  \nowledge  of  the  great  and  fundamental  truths  of 
l^ature  and  of  the  laws  of  her  operations;  one  who,  no 
stunted  ascetic,  is  full  of  life  and' fire,  but  whose  passions 
are  trained  to  come  to  heel  bv  a  vigorous  will,  the  servant 
of  a  tender  conscience;  who  has  learned  to  love  all  beauty, 
whether  of  nature  or  of  art,  to  hate  all  vileness,  and  to  re- 
spect others  as  himself." 

Jour.  Amer.  Med.  Assn.,  Jan.,  1925. 
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Admission  of  Students  to  the 
Premedical  School 

The  school  is  coeducational. 

Students  are  admitted  upon  the  satisfactory  completion  of  four 
years  of  high  school  work  or  its  equivalent. 

A  fee  of  ten  dollars  must  accompany  the  application.  The  fee, 
which  is  not  returnable,  is  for  the  verification  of  their  statements  of 
preliminary  education  and  their  references. 
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Students  may  attend  classes  and  pay  their  fees  pending  the  receipt 
of  transcripts  of  their  school  record  and  credentials,  but  they  will 
not  be  officially  admitted  students  until  these  transcripts1  have  been 
received  and  accepted. 

Courses  of  Study 

College  English  I  and  II;  courses  designed  to  acquaint  the  student 
with  the  growth  and  development  of  English  Literature,  and  to  per' 
feet  his  use  of  the  English  language. 

Two  years  of  modern  language  work:  German,  French  or  Spanish, 
intended  to  give  the  student  a  reading  knowledge  in  one  of  the 
modern  languages. 

Biology — an  introduction  to  the  study  of  Botany  and  Zoology. 

Inorganic  and  Organic  Chemistry — including  qualitative  and  quan' 
titative  analysis. 

Advanced  Standing 

Candidates  for  admission  to  advanced  standing  to  the  second  pre- 
medical  year  will  be  required  to  have  completed  at  least  one  year  of 
college  work  or  its  equivalent. 

Examinations  for  these  candidates  and  for  those  students  who  have 
failed  in  the  final  examinations  of  the  previous  year  will  be  held  on 
the  date  indicated  in  the  calendar. 

Schedule  of  Lectures 

Students  when  paying  for  their  lecture  tickets  at  the  Administra' 
tion  Office  will  be  given  a  printed  schedule  or  study  program  showing 
the  name  of  instructor,  subject,  hour,  day,  and  room. 

Lectures  begin  on  the  hour  and  continue  fifty  minutes. 

Sessions 

Sessions  open  about  the  middle  of  September  and  continue  until 
the  following  June.    The  course  covers  two  years. 

Premedical  Fees 

The  charge  for  tuition  is  one  hundred  seventyfive  ($175.00) 
dollars  a  year,  payable  in  three  installments  of  $75.00,  $50.00 
and  $50.00,  respectively.  Fees  are  payable  the  first  week  of  the 
session,  the  first  week  of  January,  and  the  first  week  of  March.  The 
same  rules  relating  to  late  payments  are  enforced  as  in  the  medical 
school. 

The  Session  Covers  36  Weeks 
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Historical  Items  of  the  Medical  College 

THE  books  of  record  of  this  college  show  that  the  founders  held 
their  first  meeting  in  Uxbridge  in  1846.  Subsequent  meetings 
were  held  annually  and  regularly  in  Worcester  and  in  Boston.  At 
no  time  in  the  past  eightytwo  years  has  there  been  any  question 
of  the  extinction  df  this  corporation. 

The  first  president  was  Dr.  Calvin  Newton.  He  was  followed  by 
the  Hon.  Sullivan  Fay,  Dr.  Ellsworth  Burr,  Dr.  Walter  Burnham, 
Dr.  Charles  Edwin  Miles,  Dr.  John  Perrins,  and  Dr.  Horatio  S. 
Card. 

The  charter  under  which  the  college  confers  the  degree  of  doctor 
of  medicine  was  granted  by  the  legislature  of  Massachusetts  in  1849. 

As  the  buildings  occupied  by  the  college  in  Cambridge  and  Boston 
had  become  inadequate  for  the  rapidly  increasing  number  of  students 
seeking  admission,  the  Trustees  acquired  on  March  1,  1928,  from 
the  Commissioners  of  Middlesex  County  the  tract  of  land  com' 
prising  96  acres  known  as  Edgecliff  Park.  This  new  campus  is 
situated  in  the  City  of  Waltham,  between  the  towns  of  Weston 
and  Auburndale,  ten  miles  from  the  State  House  in  Boston,  and 
may  be  reached  either  by  North  Beacon  Street  or  Commonwealth 
Avenue. 

The  park  faces  the  Charles  River  and  the  entrance  is  within 
walking  distance  of  the  Roberts  Station  of  the  Boston  and  Maine 
Railroad.  Work  on  the  foundations  of  nine  medical  school  buildings 
was  begun  on  July  15,  1928,  and  the  plans  contemplate  additional 
facilities  for  dormitories,  gymnasium,  museum,  library,  chapel,  and 
auditorium.  Construction  will  be  sufficiently  advanced  for  the  ac' 
commodation  of  the  lower  classes  and  possibly  the  entire  school  in 
September  1929. 

M 

Correction  of  An  Error 

On  December  29,  1928  the  "Council  on  Medical  Education  and 
Hospitals11  of  the  American  Medical  Association  in  a  moment  of  su' 
preme  exaltation  voted  that  the  Middlesex  College  of  Medicine  and 
Surgery  no  longer  exists  as  a  medical  school. — Journ.  A.  M.  A.  Vol. 
91,  No.  26,  Page  2069. 

This  action  had  no  deterring  effect  upon  the  Legislature  of  Massa- 
chusetts which  on  January  31,  1929  amplified  the  charter  of  the 
college  by  extending  the  limitation  on  its  right  to  hold  real  and 
personal  property  from  one  hundred  thousand  to  one  million,  dollars. 

This  proclamation  of  premature  extinction  by  the  Council  on 
Medical  Education  and  Hospitals  was  not  a  divine  act,  and  no  eligible 
student,  encountering  difficulty  in  entering  upon  the  study  of  medi' 
cine  need  be  mislead  by  any  such  propaganda.  Our  new  buildings 
and  campus  will  accommodate  much  larger  classes. 
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The  Spirit  of  Eclecticism — Liberality 

Although  the  charter  did  not  specifically  use  the  words  "eclectic 
medicine,"  it  was  common  knowledge  that  the  school  belonged 
to  that  system  of  medicine,  and  a  careful  review  of  the  current  litera' 
ture  of  that  day  shows  that  the  arguments  of  those  opposed  to  the 
granting  of  a  charter  were  based  upon  the  eclectic  character  of  the 
6chool. 

Eclecticism,  from  the  Greek  word  "Eklego,"  "I  select,"  is  that 
principle  in  medicine  which  permits  its  adherents  to  accept  anything 
from  any  source  that  may  be  proved  of  true  worth  and  merit.  The 
essence  of  eclecticism  is  the  refusal  to  follow  blindly  any  one  set  of 
formulae  or  conventions,  no  matter  how  sanctified  they  may  be  by 
tradition. 

In  its  beginning  eclectic  medicine  might  better  have  been  styled 
progressive  medicine,  or  the  school  of  reformed  medicine.  It  ap' 
parently  was  that  which  now  has  been  adopted  by  the  regular  school 
or  allopathic  cult. 

In  the  words  of  Dr.  John  King,  who  in  1870  dedicated  his  Eclectic 
Dispensatory  to  "all  true  friends  of  liberal  and  progressive 
medicine,"  eclecticism  was  not  a  new  pathology  nor  a  new  theory 
of  the  treatment  of  disease,  but  rather  a  revolt  against  self -sufficiency, 
bigotry,  and  medical  prejudice.     Dr.  King  wrote 

"among  the  liberal  and  progressive  physicians  of  this  coun' 
try  are  a  class  who  have  been  termed  American  Eclectics. 
The  term  eclectic,  as  thus  used,  refers  to  the  existence  of  a 
large  class  of  physicians  in  America,  who  believe  that  the 
profession  has  been  too  much  trammelled  by  the  influence 
of  authority,  and  by  the  disposition  to  impose  upon  the 
younger  members  of  the  profession  certain  scientific  and 
ethical  doctrines  which  their  seniors  have  sanctioned;  thus 
reducing  a  noble  profession,  with  a  comprehensive  science, 
to  the  character  of  a  SECT,  with  certain  cherished  DOGMAS. 
American  eclecticism  is  thus  opposed  to  medical  sectarian' 
ism,  and  especially  to  that  most  oppressive  form  of  sec 
tarianism,  which,  denying  that  it  is  sectarian,  assumes  to 
be  an  embodiment  of  unquestionable  truth,  and  pronounces 
the  medical  system  which  may  be  sanctioned  by  the  majority 
of  the  present  generation,  a  standard  of  scientific  truth,  from 
which  any  deviation,  or  even  the  expression  of  dissent, 
should  be  condemned  and  punished  by  professional  and  even 
social  ostracism. 
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"This  assumption  of  infallibility  in  the  existing  and 
prevalent  system  of  therapeutics,  or  rather,  of  the  right  to 
enforce  its  acceptance,  by  dishonoring  all  who  dissent  from 
its  doctrines,  is  too  extravagant  to  bear  the  test  of  serious 
examination.  T^o  one  who  is  familiar  with  medical  his' 
tory,  who  recollects  the  incessant  changes  in  medical  doc' 
trines  and  practice  from  the  days  of  Galen  s  infallibility  to 
the  present  time,  and  who  remembers  how  sternly  the  main 
body  of  the  profession  have  rejected  and  condemned  the 
doctrines  which  their  successors  were  compelled  to  adopt, 
can  suppose  that  a  profession,  so  very  fallible  in  all  past 
time,  has  even  yet  acquired  infallibility. 

"It  is  true  that  many  physicians  have  contended  that  the 
whole  profession  should  be  eclectic,  and  that  some  even 
maintain  that  it  is  at  present  eclectic,  and  liberally  examines 
or  adopts  whatever  may  be  presented  that  is  new  and  true. 

"The  liberal  and  humane  spirit  of  the  age  is  opposed 
to  such  intolerance,  and  demands  that  sectarians  in  theology 
and  science  shall  extend  mutual  toleration  to  each  other. 

"Such  is  the  \indly  and  harmonious  spirit  which  Ara- 
erican  eclectics  desire  to  see  introduced  into  the  profession; 
but  in  addition  to  these  ethical  improvements,  they  desire  a 
more   faithful   and   prompt  adherence   to    the   dictates   of 

CLINICAL  EXPERIENCE." 

M 


C^5he  Faculty 

THE  faculty  is  composed  of  forty  registered  physicians,  of  whom 
three  are  specialists  and  thirty-seven  general  practitioners  of 
medicine.  Each  member  of  the  faculty  has  been  appointed  after 
careful  consideration,  the  decision  being  based  upon  four  distinctive 
qualifications — knowledge  of  his  subject,  ability  to  teach,  devotion 
to  the  ideals  of  his  profession,  and  loyalty  to  the  school.  Little  con- 
sideration  has  been  wasted  on  matters  of  birth,  social  position,  or 
political  affiliation.  Every  man  connected  with  the  moulding  of  this 
school  has  been  self-made;  and  all,  from  practical  experience,  know 
of  the  financial  difficulties,  and  the  practical  hardships,  with  which 
the  majority  of  the  students  enrolled  in  this  school  have  to  contend. 

The  omission  of  the  names  of  the  faculty  from  the  medical  school 
catalogue  is,  we  believe,  an  innovation.  This  innovation  will  arouse 
criticism  in  some  quarters. 

The  omission  is  an  act  for  the  protection  of  the  faculty  and  the 
preservation  of  the  school. 
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Previous  issues  of  the  catalogue  have  contained  the  names  of  the 
faculty,  names  of  men  high  in  their  profession,  many  of  them  grad' 
uates  of  our  greatest  medical  schools,  and  members  of  important 
societies  and  associations. 

Several  years  ago,  officers  of  an  old  and  honorable  organisation 
started  a  campaign  designed  to  cripple  this  school  in  its  teaching 
organisation.  Openly1  and  covertly,  by  threats2  and  entreaties3,  the 
very  best  men  of  our  faculty  were  induced  to  resign. 

The  very  life  of  the  course  of  instruction,  the  continuance  of  edu' 
cational  opportunities,  elsewhere  denied  the  boy  of  moderate  means, 
depend  upon  the  protection  of  the  faculty,  whose  names  will  be 
withheld  during  the  continuance  of  this  unfriendly  policy. 

In  the  light  of  the  above  facts  the  school  believes  that  it  is  justified 
in  its  unusual  action  and  that  these  acts  of  the  officers  and  leaders 
of  the  organisation,  the  name  of  which  we  refrain  from  mentioning, 
cannot  but  be  viewed  with  mortification  by  the  rank  and  file  of  the 
members  of  the  society. 

'Boston  Med.  <S?  Surg.  Jour.  V.  190  p.  1115 

"Resolutions  passed  by  the  .  .  .  District  Society  at  its 
annual  meeting  as\ed  the  Committee  on  Ethics  and  DiS' 
cipline  to  consider  whether  Fellows  of  the  .  .  .  Society 
teaching  at  this  institution  are  not  violating  Article  I  of  our 
Code  of  Ethics. 

"It  may  he  urged  that  they  have  offered  their  services  to 
these  schools  in  the  sincere  effort  to  help  raise  their  stan* 
dards,  to  the  end  that  poor  hut  ambitious  boys  may  obtain  a 
medical  education  now  denied  them  at  other  schools  .  .  . 
that  there  is  an  admitted  scarcity  of  physicians  in  rural 
and  remote  districts  and  that  this  need  is  not  being  filled  by 
graduates  of  the  high  grade  schools,  who  appear  to  be  will' 
ing  to  settle  only  in  the  neighborhood  of  large  cities,  and 
that  in  aiding  in  the  education  of  more  physicians,  these 
Fellows  are  performing  a  public  service.  Will  the  .  .  . 
Society  say  through  its  Committee  on  Ethics  and  Discipline 
that  these  Fellows  are  falsely  stating  their  motives,  or  that 
these  motives  in  themselves  are  unworthy? 

"In  accordance  with  this  view,  the  Committee  on  Ethics 
and  Discipline  voted  to  ta\e  action,  and  a  list  of  these  Feh 
lows  (numbering  thus  far  fifteen)  is  being  prepared. 

"In  more  serious  cases  it  believes  that  the  interests  of 
the  Society  are  well  served  by  securing  the  offender's  resig- 
nation, and  in  most  serious  cases,  where  our  standards  can* 
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not  otherwise  be  maintained,  it  believes  that  the  ends  of 
justice  require  that  he  be  brought  before  a  Board  of  Trial 
and  expelled  from  the  Society. 

.  .  .  ,  Acting  Chairman.7' 

2Boston  Med.  &  Surg.  Jour.  V.  193  p.  7 

"The  registrar  of  the  Middlesex  College  sent  us  a  sealed 
envelope  containing  the  names  of  their  faculty  with  the  re- 
quest that  it  be  returned  to  him  unopened  unless  we  were 
willing  to  assure  them  that  no  effort  would  be  made  to  in* 
jure  the  members  of  their  faculty  professionally,  to  cause 
their  withdrawal  from  the  faculty  or  to  give  their  names 
to  the  American  Medical  Association  or  any  other  body. 
It  seemed  wise  to  your  Committee  to  return  the  envelope 
unopened,  and  this  was  done.  We  wrote  to  the  four  Fellows 
who,  we  believed,  were  connected  with  the  Faculty  of  the 
College  .  .  .  Three  wrote  that  they  had  already  resigned, 
and  the  fourth  resigned  May  19. 

.  .  .  ,  Chairman." 

Personal  letter. 

"To  the  Dean, 

"Middlesex  College. 

"Dear  Doctor: 

"Owing  to  the  entreaties  of  one  of  my  classmates,  one  of 
our  most  influential  and  highly  respected  members,  now  over 
70  years,  who  called  upon  me  late  last  night,  I  am  con* 
strained  to  resign  from  the  faculty. 

"I  regret  the  severance  of  what  has  been  a  most  pleasant 
and  stimulating  relationship. 

Very  cordially, 

"Dr.  .  .  r 
Faculty  meetings  are  held  regularly  the  first  Tuesday  of  each  month 
from  7.00  to  10.00  p.m.  during  the  school  year.    The  lowest  number 
in  attendance  at  any  meeting  during  the  past  session  was  28. 

M 

Good  Order  and  Discipline 

Irregularity  of  conduct,  habitual  absence,  disobedience  of  the  rules 
of  the  hospital  and  dispensary,  tardiness,  insubordination,  dissipation, 
rudeness,  incivility,  disrespect,  wanton  destruction  of  equipment,  in' 
jury  to  buildings  and  fixtures,  deception,  and  cheating  will  be  dis' 
couraged  by  fines,  demotion,  suspension,  and  expulsion. 
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Equipment 

THE  school  is  provided  with  one  hundred  compound  microscopes 
of  the  latest  type  manufactured  by  Bausch  and  Lomb  Optical 
Co.,  Spencer  Lens  Co.,  Leitz  Co.,  Zeiss  Co.,  and  Schutz  Cassel  Co. 
These  instruments  all  possess  Abbe  condensors,  triple  nose  pieces, 
high  and  low  power  oculars,  and  high  and  low  power  and  oil 
immersion  lenses.  The  school  requires  each  student  to  own  his 
own  microscope,  but  where  the  purchase  of  a  microscope  for  a  boy  of 
limited  means  might  prove  an  obstacle  to  his  entering  upon  the 
study  of  medicine,  permission  is  given  the  student  to  rent  one  of 
the  school  instruments. 

The  department  of  Physics  has  a  complete  and  modern  equip' 
ment  for  laboratory  study. 

In  the  department  of  Physiology  there  are  eight  kymographs,  one 
Sanborn  metabolism  outfit,  one  colorimeter,  eight  inductoriums, 
manometers,  frog  boards,  sphygmographtambours,  reochords,  ergo' 
graphs,  animal  blood  pressure  apparatus,  Mareytambours,  moist 
chambers,  muscle  levers,  rocking  keys,  mercury  manometers,  tuning 
forks,  vibrating  interrupters,  magnets,  clamps,  and  other  apparatus 
necessary  for  a  complete  course. 

The  department  of  Histology,  Bacteriology,  and  Pathology  has 
two  electric  incubators,  one  gas  heated  incubator,  one  steam  pressure 
autoclave,  one  rotary  microtome,  one  sledge  microtome,  and  one 
electric  centrifuge. 

The  department  of  Pharmacy  has  a  complete  set  of  all  the  of' 
ficial  and  unofficial  drugs  of  the  United  States  Pharmacopeia  and 
National  Formulary,  and  a  complete  set  of  all  the  apparatus  neces' 
sary  for  the  study  of  Pharmacology  and  Therapeutics  of  Drugs. 

The  Chemistry  laboratories  have  complete  general  and  individual 
equipment,  reagent  bottles,  porcelain  and  glassware,  retorts,  furnaces, 
distilling  flasks,  and  titrating  apparatus,  sufficient  to  accommodate 
comfortably  one  hundred  students  with  desk  space  and  lockers. 

The  anatomy  department  has  fifteen  articulated  skeletons  and  a 
large  assortment  of  disarticulated  bones.  There  are  many  skulls 
and  reproductions,  illustrating  the  development  of  man  from  the 
Trinil  stage  upward.  Osteological  specimens,  representative  of  all 
divisions  of  the  vertebrata,  are  available.  The  school  acknowledges 
gifts  to  this  department  from  Dr.  D.  E.  Chase  of  Cambridge  Mass. 

difc 
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Eclectic  Medical  Schools 

When  the  Journal  of  the  American  Medical  Association  first 
published  its  statistics  regarding  medical  colleges,  students  and 
graduates  in  1901,  many  of  the  one  hundred  sixty-one  medical  col- 
leges listed  were  known  to  be  stock  corporations. 

This  deplorable  condition,  while  still  very  usual  in  hundreds  of 
exclusive  preparatory  and  collegiate  schools,  universities,  schools  of 
religion,  law,  and  engineering,  conducted  for  the  profit  of  their 
faculties,  was  recognised  as  a  menace  to  the  proper  development  of 
American  medicine. 

It  is  generally  known  that  these  stock  corporations  were  all  allo- 
pathic  schools,  of  which  there  were  one  hundred  twenty-seven  (127). 
There  were  also  twenty 'two  (22)  homeopathic  schools,  and  twelve 
(12)  eclectic  schools,  all  the  latter  being  legally  chartered  eleemosy- 
nary  institutions. 

With  commendable  seal  and  persistency  the  Council  on  Educa- 
tion  of  the  American  Medical  Association  instituted  a  campaign  for 
the  suppression  of  undesirable  schools. 

Unfortunately,  this  seal  for  reform  became  an  obsession  similar 
to  that  which  possessed  the  knight  of  La  Mancha  who  with  his  squire. 
Sancho  Pansa,  sallied  forth  to  right  imaginary  wrongs.  Profes- 
sor Hans  Zinsser  of  Harvard,  writing  of  these  public-spirited  prag- 
matic men,  in  the  Atlantic  Monthly  of  February,  1927,  cleverly  cast 
a  series  of  shafted  and  veiled  barbs  against  those  who  may  deserve 
our  admiration.    His  words  are,— 

"When  they  hastened  the  death  of  some  of  the  obviously 
inferior  schools  and  formulated  policies  of  progress  for 
others,  they  liberated  American  medicine.  They  have  rid- 
den their  lances  into  many  dragons — but  also  into  a  num- 
ber of  windmills." 

"We  do  not  want  these  Saint  Georges  to  become  Don 
Quixotes  merely  because,  as  in  the  classical  case,  altered 
conditions  are  calling  for  a  change  of  methods." 

The  momentum  attained  in  the  extinguishment  of  the  disreputable 
profit-seeking  schools  proved  fatal  to  a  number  of  small  and  worthy 
colleges.  Of  the  127  allopathic  schools  operating  in  1901,  only  61 
graduated  doctors  in  1927.  The  22  homeopathic  schools  are  now 
represented  by  two,  and  of  the  12  eclectic  schools  only  two  survive, 
one  of  which  announces  that  it  will  not  accept  a  freshman  class 
in  September  1927. 
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The  progressive  extinguishment  of  eclecticism  is  shown  as  follows: 

Date  of  ex- 
tinguishment 

of  eclectic 

teaching  Eclectic  Medical  Colleges 

(American  College  of  Eclectic  Medicine  and  Surgery 
(Medical   Department  of  Valparaiso  University 

1908         Indiana  Eclectic  Medical  College 

(Bennett  College  of  Eclectic  Medicine  and  Surgery 
(Medical  Department  of  Loyola  University 

1910         American  Eclectic  Medical  College  (Barnes  College) 

1912  American  Medical  College,  St.  Louis 

1913  Eclectic  Medical  College  of  the  City  of  New  York 

1915         California  Eclectic  Medical  College,  Oakland 

(Reform  Medical  College  of  Georgia 

(Georgia  College  of  Eclectic  Medicine  and  Surgery 

1918  Eclectic  Medical   College  of  Kansas 

1918  Lincoln  Medical  College  of  Cotner  University,  Neb. 

~       .  .  (Eclectic  Medical  College  of  Cincinnati 

urviving  (MJdcUesex  College  of  Medicine  and  Surgery 

Eclecticism,  that  system  of  medicine  which  is  founded  on  prnv 
ciples  of  liberality  and  tolerance,  has  become  almost  extinct  through 
the  efforts  of  the  dominant  allopathic  school  of  medicine.  Their 
victorious  progress  is  commented  on  by  Dr.  William  Allen  Pusey. 

"Each  year  the  reports  (Council  on  Education)  on  medv 
cal  education  point  apparently  with  satisfaction  to  the  re- 
duction in  the  number  of  schools  and  there  is  constant  em- 
phasis being  placed  on  the  number  of  students  who  are 
being  turned  away  from  medical  schools." 

While  those  who  are  responsible  for  the  extinction  of  the  Eclectic 
schools  are  naturally  greatly  satisfied  yet  the  results  have  not  en' 
tirely  justified  their  program. 

"This  reduction  of  medical  schools  has  not  been  an  un- 
mixed blessing  viewed  from  the  needs  of  the  country  and  of 
the  profession." 

Jour.  Amer.  Med.  Assn.,  V.  84,  Ho.  5,  p.  367 

Competent  observers,  influenced  neither  by  that  form  of  egoism 
that  will  not  acknowledge  an  untenable  position  nor  by  pecuniary 
considerations  have  gently  expressed  doubts  of  the  advantages  of  such 
wholesale  extinction  of  schools. 
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"Medical  education  becomes  more  expensive,  more  dif' 
ficult  to  attain  now  that  the  smaller  medical  schools  where 
training  could  be  had  at  a  reasonable  cost  are  one  by  one 
going  out  of  existence.'' 

Jour.  Amer.  Med.  Assn.,  V.  84,  T^o.  6 

Speaking  of  the  excessive  material  demand,  requiring  enormous 
buildings,  expensive  equipment,  and  full-time  paid  teachers  on  the 
part  of  medical  schools  that  are  to  rank  as  acceptable,  and  resulting 
in  the  survival  of  only  very  large  schools  with  enormous  incomes, 
the  president  of  the  progressive  wing  of  the  A.M. A.  says: 

"Even  with  those  who  have  survived,  the  requirements 
placed  on  them  have  been  so  high  that  they  can  ta\e  care  of 
only  about  one  half  as  many  students  as  they  formerly  too\ 
care  of.  Another  result  is  that  the  least  highly  endowed 
schools,  many  of  them  of  sound  quality  and  of  an  honor* 
able  record,  have  been  compelled  to  go  out  of  business." 
Jour.  Amer.  Med.  Assn.,  V.  84,  K[o.  14. 

The  education  to  be  secured  in  the  large  and  very  generously 
endowed  medical  schools  is  not  universally  considered  incompar' 
ably  better  than  that  obtainable  in  smaller  and  more  modest  institU' 
tions. 

Prof.  Miles  Standish,  of  Boston  and  Plymouth: 

"The  Advantages  of  the  Small  College. 

"The  policy  of  the  American  Medical  Association  in  re* 
gard  to  medical  education  has  resulted  in  the  extinguish* 
went  of  the  country  medical  school. 

"Before  I  became  professor  in  the  Harvard  Medical 
School,  I  gladly  too\  on  the  professorship  in  ophthalmology 
in  a  school  in  a  small  city.  I  was  much  impressed  with 
the  efficiency  of  the  teaching  there,  even  if  the  result  was 
obtained  in  an  entirely  dAfferent  manner  than  at  Harvard. 

"Before  going  there  I  had  my  attention  arrested*  as  an 
examiner  of  men  competing  for  positions  in  two  Boston 
Hospitals  as  interns,  the  men  from  the  small  medical  school 
getting  appointment  in  a  proportion  greaXer  than  their 
numbers  warranted  as  against  other  competitors  from  Har* 
vard  and  other  large  schools." 

In  criticism  of  the  enormous  cost  of  medical  education,  the  un' 
necessary  standardization  in  medical  education,  and  the  rigid  cur' 
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riculum  of  specialization,  resulting  from  the  centralization  of  control 
in  Illinois  of  all  medical  education  of  the  United  States,  we  read: 

"Many  old  and  excellent  institutions  were  compelled  to 
close  their  doors.  Dartmouth  with  a  continuous  record 
since  1798  and  Bowdoin,  the  fine  old  medical  school  of 
Maine  were  compelled  to  stop  almost  abruptly  and  the 
country  suffered.  What  is  true  of  Dartmouth  and  Bow- 
doin is  equally  true  of  good,  even  of  younger  medical 
schools  in  other  parts  of  the  United  States. 

Medical  Economics,  V.  3,  Tv^o.  3. 

Some  critics  in  the  face  of  a  great  scarcity  of  physicians  have 
been  almost  rude  when  speaking  of  a  policy  generally  commended 
by  those  in  intimate  relationship  with  the  approved  schools: 

Dr.  Edgar  O.  Achorn  of  Altamonte  Springs,  Florida  says: 

"President  Little  of  the  University  of  Maine  is  said  to 
favor  the  creation  of  a  medical  school  as  a  new  department 
of  that  institution  if  it  can  be  made  to  qualify  as  a  "Class 
A"  medical  school. 

"A  'Class  A'  medical  school!  These  words  'Class  A'  ex- 
plain  why  the  great  sovereign  State  of  Maine,  although 
maintaining  a  law  school  and  a  theological  school,  to  the 
graduates  of  which  a  fractional  part  of  her  people  may 
have  occasion  to  turn  for  their  law  or  theology,  has  no  medi- 
cal school  for  the  training  of  doctors  whose  profession  ta\es 
them  into  every  home  in  the  State,  at  every  season  of  the 
year,  at  every  hour  of  the  day  or  night,  to  attend  a  con- 
finement case,  to  set  a  bro\en  arm  or  leg,  to  treat  a  fever. 

"To  these  words  'Class  A'  may  be  attributed  all  of  the 
pains  and  suffering,  anxiety,  sorrow  and  untimely  deaths 
that  have,  per  force,  visited  more  than  one  community  in 
Maine  and  elsewhere  in  the  United  States  where  there  is 
no  doctor." 

"Thus  was  put  out  of  existence  an  old,  a  worthy  and 
greatly  needed  medical  school,  Bowdoin,  whose  graduates 
stood  high  in  the  profession  in  Maine  and  in  other  States 
where  they  located. 

"The  Dartmouth  medical  school  lwal\ed  the  plan\'  in 
the  same  way. 

"The  Tennessee  Medical  College  at  Knoxville  as  a  de- 
partment of  Lincoln  Memorial  University,  in  which  I  was 
interested,  with  a  fine  hospital,  a  faculty  from  the  best  medi- 
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cal  schools  in  the  country,  with  clinics  for  blacks  and  whites 
daily,  with  a  school  for  training  nurses,  was  hounded  to 
death  by  the  association." 

"7s[o,  President  Little,  let  me  suggest  that,  if  you  thin\ 
that  Maine  needs  a  medical  school,  have  the  temerity,  and 
may  I  say,  the  hard  sense  to  ignore  the  technical  exactions 
of  the  American  Medical  Association,  and  establish  one  that 
will  utilize  all  that  is  best  in  your  State — the  doctors,  sur* 
geons,  hospitals,  nurses,  chemists,  college  faculties — to  that 
end  and  ma\e  your  requirements  for  admission  such  that 
courage,  brains  and  character,  as  well  as  boo\  learning, 
will  count. 

"You  will  not  have  a  school  that  the  American  Medical 
Association  will  put  in  "Class  A"  but  you  will  have  an 
A-one  school  that  will  conform  to  the  genius  of  American 
institutions  and  will  meet  the  requirements  of  the  people." 

Boston  Evening  Transcript. 


(The  (^Method 

The  extinction  of  65  percent  of  our  medical  colleges  has  been 
brought  about  by  the  adeptness  of  the  Council  on  Education  of  the 
American  Medical  Association  in  creating  for  these  schools  an  un' 
favorable  public  opinion. 

The  Council  evolved  ideals,  called  standards,  for  medical  colleges. 
The  visitation  followed.  After  which  the  vicious  report,  the  classi' 
fication,  the  widespread  propaganda  of  college  inefficiency,  com' 
mercialism,  and  often  alleged  criminality  through  a  misinformed  and 
deluded  public. 

The  Middlesex  College  of  Medicine  and  Surgery,  in  common  with 
over  a  hundred  (now  extinct)  medical  schools,  has  for  years  been 
the  victim  of  repeated  attacks  which,  for  subtlety,  mendacity  and  un' 
scrupulousness,  are  without  parallel  in  the  history  of  the  building  of 
our  greatest  American  Trusts. 

The  reports  on  the  Middlesex  College  and  the  Middlesex  Hospital, 
concocted  by  the  A.M. A.  Council  on  Education  in  its  efforts  to 
lower  these  institutions  in  the  public  mind,  are  discredited  by  the 
following  report  of  an  unprejudiced  and  honest  expert. 
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Health  Survey  of  Cambridge  in  Relation 
to  Tuberculosis 

1928 

Dr.  Hilbert  F.  Day,  President  of  the  Cambridge  An ti- Tuberculosis 
Association'  in  the  foreword  of  the  report  says : 

"Dr.  Murray  P.  Horwood,  a  professor  at  the  Massachusetts 
Institute  of  Technology  and  a  nationally  known  expert  in  public 
health  and  tuberculosis,  was  engaged  to  make  this  study."  The 
following  is  Dr.   Horwood's  estimate  of  Middlesex  Hospital: 

"The  Middlesex  Hospital  and  the  medical  school  with  which  it 
is  associated,  have  for  a  long  time  suffered  from  an  unfavorable 
public  opinion,  and  it  was  therefore  with  considerable  interest  that 
a  visit  to  this  institution  was  made.  In  view  of  this  fact,  it  is 
important  to  mention  that  the  surveyor  was  received  most  cordially 
and  that  every  effort  was  made  to  show  him  all  the  facilities  of  the 
institution.  The  hospital  is  in  a  four-story  brick  building,  which 
is  mostly  fireproof,  and  has  about  100  beds.  The  medical  school 
takes  care  of  approximately  2^0  students,  and  the  hospital  is  used 
for  purposes  of  study,  as  well  as  treatment.  Facilities  for  x-ray 
examinations,  pathological  and  bacteriological  tests,  metabolism  tests 
and  surgical  operations  are  available.  The  equipment  is  both  adequate 
and  satisfactory.  There  is  an  excellent  operating  room  with  splendid 
facilities  for  sterilizing  instruments  and  bandages,  a  special  delivery 
room,  special  nursery,  a  special  incubator  for  premature  babies,  and 
other  facilities  required  by  an  up-to-date  hospital. 

The  impression  one  gets  is  that  the  hospital,  though  poor,  is 
trying  valiantly  to  do  good  work  and  in  the  best  possible  way. 
Doubtless  the  technical  personnel  could  be  improved,  but  with 
outside  assistance,  especially  moral  support,  this  improvement  would 
take  place  rapidly. 

The  out-patient  department  which  is  located  in  the  basement, 
provides  for  a  medical  and  surgical  clinic  daily,  a  children's  clinic 
on  Mondays,  Wednesdays  and  Saturdays,  an  eye  clinic  on  Tues- 
days, Thursdays  and  Saturdays,  an  ear,  nose  and  throat  clinic  on 
Mondays  and  Wednesdays,  and  a  skin  clinic  on  Tuesdays  and  Fri- 
days. Patients  are  examined  from  any  part  of  the  country,  and  a 
small  fee  is  charged  for  each  visit.  Cases  of  tuberculosis  are  diagnosed 
in  the  general  medical  clinic,  and  during  the  month  of  June,  it  is 
estimated  that  about  10  cases  of  pulmonary  tuberculosis  were  found. 
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These  cases,  if  Cambridge  residents,  are  not  referred  to  the  Cam- 
bridge Tuberculosis  Hospital,  primarily  because  the  existence  of  this 
institution  is  not  so  well 'known  to  the  physicians  serving  in  this 
outpatient  department,  but  attempts  are  made  however,  when 
possible,  to  place  tuberculosis  cases  in  sanatoria.  There  is  also  a 
certain  amount  of  social  service  follow'up  work  in  the  home  and 
whenever  necessary  this  is  supplemented  by  home-nursing  service 
as  well.  On  the  whole,  however,  the  out'patient  department  serves 
accident  cases  more  than  any  other  variety. 

"A  visit  to  this  hospital  by  an  unbiased  observer  would  undoubtedly 
lead  to  the  conclusion  that  it  should  be  aided  and  supported  morally 
at  least,  in  order  that  it  may  improve  the  character  of  its  work, 
as  well  as  its  personnel,  and  take  its  place  in  time  with  other  first 
class  institutions  that  abound  in  the  vicinity  of  Boston." 
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Requirements  for  Admission 

Applications  for  admission  must  be  made  on  blanks  furnished 
by  the  school.     The  application  blank  must  be  filled  out  care' 
fully  and  all  the  questions  answered. 

The  selection  of  the  three  character  references  should  be  made 
only  after  mature  consideration;  their  permission  to  serve  in  such 
capacity  must  be  secured  by  the  applicants;  and  their  names  and 
addresses  must  be  submitted  in  writing. 

The  registrar  will  communicate  with  the  applicant's  character  ref' 
erences,  and  secure  the  credentials  of  his  preliminary  educational 
work  and  scholastic  standing.  The  fee  for  this  service  is  $10.00, 
which  must  accompany  the  application.    This  fee  is  not  returnable. 

An  unmounted  photograph  (4x6  inches  in  si*e)  of  the  appli' 
cant  must  be  filed  with  the  application. 

Students  are  not  accepted  until  after  a  satisfactory  mental  and 
physical  examination  is  made  without  charge  by  examiners  appointed 
by  the  school. 

No  student  is  accepted  until  after  a  personal  interview  with  the 
registrar. 

To  be  admitted  to  the  medical  course  the  applicant  must  have  had 
a  four  year  high  school  education,  or  its  equivalent  of  a  total  of  14J^ 
units  or  60  counts,  and  two  years  of  preTnedical  studies  of  college 
grade  in  the  following  subjects: 
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Electives 

Semester  hours 

20  Semester  Hours 

Chemistry 

12 

Latin,  History, 

Physics 

8 

Mathematics, 

Biology 

8 

Economics,  Greek. 

English 

6 

Sociology,  Psychology 

Foreign  Lan 

guages 

6 

Anthropology, 

Students  arc  advised  to  take  this  pre- medical  work  under  our  own 
supervision,  as  the  program  in  our  school  differs  from  the  usual  pre 
medical  college  courses  by  the  addition  of  the  elementary  subjects 
in  medicine  and  a  certain  amount  of  clinical  work.  Such  courses 
tend  to  increase  the  students'  interest  and  knowledge  in  medicine,  and 
to  lessen  the  tediousness  of  the  two  years  of  college  work  in  strictly 
academic  subjects. 
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Correction  of  An  Error 

By  an  unpremeditated  error,  occurring  yearly  in  the  annual  report 
of  the  Council  on  Education  and  Hospitals  of  the  American 
Medical  Association  (see  Jour.  Amer.  Med.  Assn.,  Vol.  81,  No.  7, 
Page  571),  the  Middlesex  College  of  Medicine  and  Surgery  has 
been  constantly  reported  as  having  no  entrance  requirements. 

This  unfortunate  misstatement  has  resulted  in  scores  of  boys,  jour' 
neying  long  distances  for  the  purpose  of  entering  this  school,  only  to 
find  that  the  entrance  requirements  were  the  same  as  those  of  other 
schools,  and  that  the  rules  for  admission  were  subject  to  no  exception. 

These  rejected  students,  whose  qualifications  did  not  entitle  them 
to  admission,  could  ill  afford  either  the  time  or  the  money  expended 
in  their  efforts  to  enter  the  medical  profession  upon  the  prospects 
held  out  to  them  by  the  Council's  negligent  report. 
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Medical  Attention 

It  will  be  noted  in  the  requirements  for  admission  that  all  stu- 
dents are  required  to  have  a  general  mental  and  physical  examination. 

In  case  of  illness  students  are  provided  with  medical  attention  by 
members  of  the  Faculty  of  Medicine  free  of  charge,  but  students 
sufficiently  ill  to  require  admission  to  the  hospital  are  required  to 
pay  the  hospital  charges,  although  there  is  no  fee  for  doctor's  at- 
tendance or  for  surgical  operations. 
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Selection  of  Students 

Great  care  is  used  in  the  selection  of  students  for  admission  to 
this  school.  The  application  blank  calls  for  the  names  and 
addresses  of  three  persons  who  will  vouch  for  the  moral  qualifica' 
tions  each  student  must  possess.  Satisfactory  references  in  writing 
are  followed  by  a  personal  interview,  and  no  applicant  is  accepted 
unless  the  registrar  is  satisfied  that  he  possesses  the  attributes  of  cour- 
age,  honesty,  seriousness,  studiousness,  ability  to  think  clearly,  stead' 
fastness  of  purpose,  and  common  sense,  to  a  degree  necessary  to 
complete  the  long  and  exacting  course  of  study  prescribed  in  the 
making  of  a  family  physician. 

This  school  was  among  the  first,  if  not  the  very  first,  to  make  a 
satisfactory  physical  and  mental  examination  of  each  applicant  a 
prerequisite  to  acceptance.  The  study  of  medicine  and  its  practice 
demands  not  only  keen  intelligence  but  also  a  rugged  physique,  and 
applicants  having  serious  defects  are  rejected  upon  the  conviction 
that  for  these  a  life  work  less  arduous  than  medicine  is  desirable. 

Students  are  not  accepted  in  numbers  beyond  the  working  capacity 
of  the  school.  The  combined  premedical  and  medical  course  will 
accommodate  four  hundred  and  fifty  students.  No  special  induce 
ments  are  made  to  secure  students,  and  half  as  many  are  rejected  for 
various  reasons,  as  are  accepted. 

Admission  does  not  necessarily  mean  continuance  in  the  school. 
Students  are  brought  into  constant  personal  contact  with  the  faculty. 
In  order  that  unfit  men  may  not  gain  admission  to  the  profession, 
the  first  year  is  considered  a  probationary  period  during  which  those 
found  deficient  in  what  is  called  "natural  aptitude"  are  rejected, 
regardless  of  other  qualifications. 

A  great  majority  of  students  in  this  school  come  from  the  work' 
ing  classes.  The  policy  maintained  by  this  school  is  endorsed  by 
President  Nicholas  Murray  Butler  who  aptly  designates  the  recent 
conventional  graduate  as  "The  Country  Club  Type,"  and  by  Presi' 
dent  W.  A.  Pusey  as  follows: 

"We  are  getting  young  men  of  more  education,  but  this 
fact  is  offset  by  our  limitation  in  choice  to  those  of  for- 
tunate material  position.  We  are  excluding  an  immense 
number  of  boys  of  high  intelligence  and  boys  who  are 
trained  to  effort,  to  responsibility,  to  self-denial  and  the 
overcoming  of  hardships  and  whose  natural  intellectual 
strength  is  better  for  this  training." 

Jour.  Am.  Med.  Assn.  V.  86  p.  1504. 

We  believe  that  the  boy  accustomed  from  childhood  to  all  the 
refinements  and  luxuries  of  our  opulent  class  makes  a  better  special- 
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ist,  while  the  policy  we  have  adopted  secures  a  higher  type  of  doctor 
for  the  work  of  the  general  practitioner.  The  point  is  well  put  by 
Dr.  D.  H.  Duffie: 

"All  agree  it  would  be  nice  to  have  none  but  polished 
gentlemen  in  the  profession.  But  that  woman  (one  sum- 
mers  hour  from  here)  who  last  winter  lay  two  days  in 
dystocia  and  died,  li\ely  was  less  critical  of  their  polish 
than  of  their  distance." 

four.  Amer.  Med.  Assn.  V.  84,  p.  699. 

Ordinarily,  the  very  poor  boy  should  not  study  medicine.  Finan- 
cial  standing  is  a  comparative  term  and  there  comes  a  point  in  the 
restriction  of  a  boy's  resources  that  will  naturally  preclude  him 
from  embarking  on  the  medical  course.  In  these  cases,  and  they  are 
frequent,  where  the  suspicion  exists  that  applicants  are  undertaking 
more  than  they  can  accomplish,  every  effort  is  made  to  acquaint 
them  with  the  difficulties  and  expensiveness  of  a  medical  education. 
Dr.  Cleaves  Bennett  offers  a  word  of  caution  in  this  respect: 

"A  young  man  of  good  judgment,  courage  and  per- 
sistence, who  has  an  accredited  high  school  diploma,  per* 
haps  a  few  hundred  dollars,  no  family  to  help  him,  plenty 
of  grit  and  nothing  else,  will  do  some  hard  thin\ing  be- 
fore he  decides  on  a  medical  course  today." 

four.  Amer.  Med.  Assn.  V.  83,  p.  632. 

A  few  schools  have  funds  which  enable  poor  boys  to  secure  a 
medical  education  free.  We  do  not  believe  this  should  be  the  solu- 
tion of  the  problem.  In  exceptional  cases,  it  may  be  permissible,  but 
usually  boys  who  accept  their  training  on  a  charitable  basis  lack 
that  independence  which  is  one  of  the  chief  assets  of  every  success- 
ful  man  in  any  walk  of  life.  While  this  is  the  school  for  the  student 
of  moderate  means,  it  is  also  open  to  that  occasional  boy  of  lesser 
means  whose  ambition  to  become  a  doctor  so  transcends  all  other 
desires  that  he  is  willing  to  undergo  privations  that  would  dismay 
one  less  resolute.  To  such  a  one  this  school  is  like  the  promised 
land.  Every  encouragement  and  help  is  offered  him.  He  may  study 
to  the  limit  of  his  resources,  then  go  to  work  and  return  again, 
continuing  the  process  until  he  has  satisfied  all  the  requirements  for 
graduation.  In  the  past,  worthy  boys  undergoing  great  hardships, 
who  have  shown  marked  ability,  have  never  lacked  assistance  from 
members  of  the  faculty  who  have  traveled  the  same  road  to  success. 
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Limit  of  Enrollment 

The  great  scarcity  of  physicians  throughout  the  United  States 
has  a  tendency  to  make  the  practice  of  medicine  an  attractive 
field  in  the  professions. 

Practically  every  medical  school  limits  its  enrollment.  Prof.  Rap' 
pleye  of  the  Commission  on  Medical  Education,  January  1927,  tells 
us  that  while  6400  were  accepted  during  the  past  year,  6387  were 
refused  admission. 

A  great  majority  of  schools  base  their  selection  of  students  upon 
their  educational  record.  This  method  of  selection  has  little  to  com' 
mend  it  to  the  boy  who  has  the  present  universal  requirement  and 
desires  to  get  into  the  active  practice  of  his  profession  before  the  age 
of  twentyeight. 

The  selection  of  students  in  approved  schools  of  the  American 
Medical  Association  is  explained  by  its  president  as  follows: 

"A  doctor  of  philosophy  will  get  preference  over  a  master 
of  arts,  a  master  of  arts  over  a  bachelor  of  science,  so  that  a 
man  who  has  the  actual  scheduled  requirement  of  two  pre' 
medical  college  years  has  about  fourth  or  fifth  chance  of 
being  accepted." 

Pres.  W.  A.  Pusey. 

Middlesex  College  has  a  capacity  of  seventy-five  students  to  a  class, 
a  total  of  four  hundred  and  fifty  students.  Applicants  for  admission 
who  have  the  necessary  educational,  moral  and  physical  qualifications, 
and  who  can  convince  the  registrar  in  a  personal  interview  of  their 
fitness  for  the  study  of  medicine,  are  accepted  in  the  order  of  their 
application.  Late  comers  with  higher  scholastic  standing  are  not 
given  preference  over  others  who  apply  earlier.  However,  a  num- 
ber in  excess  of  the  capacity  of  the  school  is  not  accepted. 

It  would  naturally  be  supposed  that  the  recipients  of  endowments 
running  into  the  millions  would  be  able  to  accept  an  increasing 
rather  than  a  diminishing  number  of  students.  Yet  the  medical  de- 
partment  of  one  of  our  great  eastern  universities,  upon  the  erection 
of  its  new  one  million  dollar  research  building  announced, — 

"Out  of  450  candidates  applying  for  admission  we  have 
selected  56  men  who  seem  the  most  promising  material" 

This  same  school  later  adopted  the  rule  that 

"Tvjo  student  shall  be  accepted  whose  financial  condition 
might  require  him  to  do  outside  wor\  in  order  to  support 
himself  through  the  medical  school." 
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Commenting  on  this  one  of  our  medical  editors  says: 

" Indeed,  many  of  the  men  who  wor\ed  their  way 
through  college  turned  out  to  he  the  best,  most  self  reliant, 
and  most  effective  of  the  graduates. 

"Some  of  the  best  medical  men  in  this  country  have 
waited  on  table,  tended  furnaces,  shoveled  snow,  handled 
laundry  routes,  acted  as  night  watchman,  and  so  on  through 
all  the  list  of  duties  which  students  perform  to  put  them- 
selves  through  medical  school." 

Some  colleges  afflicted  with  race  prejudice  admit  their  students  on 
a  "National  Origins"  plan  but  as  this  policy  is  detrimental  to  the 
enlargement  of  the  endowment  fund  it  is  not  usually  looked  upon 
with  favor  by  the  overseers. 

Some  are  undisguisedly  in  favor  of  the  acceptance  of  students 
on  a  financial  caste  basis. 

At  one  of  the  meetings  of  the  national  association  in  Chicago  the 
following  policy  was  presented  by  the  Dean  of  the  faculty  of  one  of 
our  finest  and  greatest  New  York  schools: 

"Poor  boys  and  girls  should  generally  be  advised  against 
entering  on  the  study  of  medicine  because  they  are  liable  to 
inflict  serious  injury  to  the  interests  which  we  have  aimed  to 
promote,  they  have  seldom  been  outstanding  men  in  their 
classes,  very  few  are  listed  as  desirable  for  hospital  intern* 
ships,  many  develop  tuberculosis,  gastrointestinal  disorders, 
anemia  and  psychoneuroses — a  group  of  disorders  seldom 
met  with  in  the  well'tO'do;  culture  and  refinement  seldom 
go  hand  in  hand  with  poverty,  their  aims  are  too  often 
commercial;  they  lac\  honesty  of  purpose;  they  develop  a 
rigidity  of  mental  process  that  precludes  imagination.  Since 
it  costs  the  school  or  university  from  five  hundred  to  one 
thousand  dollars  annually  in  excess  of  the  tuition  fee,  this 
amount  should  not  be  spent  on  the  poor  boy  or  girl." 

Middlesex  College  endorses  the  opinions  of  those  who  are  opposed 
to  the  above  principles  of  exclusion.  Men  of  experience  will  resent 
the  statement  that  "culture  and  refinement  seldom  go  hand  in  hand 
with  poverty."  Pasteur,  the  son  of  a  poor  tanner,  perhaps  lacked 
in  culture  and  refinement.  As  for  the  statement  that  poverty  devel' 
ops  a  rigidity  of  mental  process  that  precludes  imagination,  according 
to  our  esteemed  contemporary's  ideas: 

"Benjamin  West  had  no  imagination,  the  first  Agnew 
had  no  imagination,  Harvey  was  hopelessly  without  imag' 
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motion,  Benjamin  Fran\lin  had  no  imagination,  Abraham 
Lincoln  was  without  imagination,  Thomas  A.  Edison  cer- 
tainly had  none,  Henry  Ford  was  just  as  had  off,  to  say 
nothing  of  fenner,  Von  Graefe,  Koch  and  many  others  in 
the  fields  of  science,  literature,  art  and  politics.  Of  course, 
Roc\efeller  and  Carnegie  had  no  imagination^ 
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Medical  Practice  Laws 

To  one  who  asks  concerning  the  modus  operandi  through  which  so 
many  schools  have  been  put  out  of  existence  by  those  who  dominate 
medical  education  in  the  United  States,  the  words  of  Dr.  Samuel  W. 
Lambert  of  New  York  are  illuminating : 

"The  chief  credit  of  the  Council  on  Education  of  the 
American  Medical  Association  lies  in  the  reduction  of  the 
number  of  schools.  The  wor\  of  the  Council  has  been  ac 
complished  entirely  through  its  strength  of  organization  and 
its  power  to  influence  public  opinion  and  medical  opinion 
and  to  persuade  legislation  in  the  states. 

"7\[o  school  may  fail  to  meet  the  A.  M.  A.  requirements 
without  risking  the  exclusion  of  all  its  graduates  from  licens- 
ing examination  of  the  particular  state  whose  law  has  been 
transgressed." 

Jour.  Amer.  Med.  Assn.,  V.  84,  Tvjo.  12. 

In  other  words,  this  Council  on  Education  of  the  American  Medi- 
cal Association,  without  a  specific  mandate  from  the  people  or  their 
government,  state  or  national,  has  proceeded  to  classify  all  medical 
schools  into  A,  B,  and  C  groups,  and  then,  through  the  power  of  its 
extensive  publications  and  its  influence  with  the  press,  to  reduce 
public  opinion  into  the  belief  that  schools  not  included  in  its  class  A 
group  are  disreputable  and  in  the  orderly  conduct  of  government 
should  be  put  out  of  business. 

This  is  usually  accomplished  by  requiring  that  applicants  for 
licenses  to  practice  medicine  must  have  had  an  education  in  subjects, 
years,  and  hours  corresponding  to  that  demanded  by  this  association 
of  its  class  A  schools. 

When  it  was  found  out  that  schools  not  listed  in  the  so-called 
Class  A  group  were  able  to  meet  all  of  these  requirements  the  legis- 
latures were  then  urged  to  pass  laws  requiring  that  all  applicants 
for  licenses  should  be  graduates  of  so-called  Class  A  schools.     This 
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particular  species  of  legislation  has  only  been  enacted  in  about  four 
states. 

Another  favorite  method  has  been  to  have  medical  practice  laws 
worded  so  that  only  graduates  of  schools  approved  by  the  State 
Board  of  Medical  Examiners  were  eligible  to  take  the  examinations. 

These  laws  were  passed  on  the  assumption  that  the  examiners  on 
boards  of  registration  appointed  by  governors  of  states  must  of  neces- 
sity  be  not  only  incorruptible  by  the  Council  on  Education  of  the 
A.  M.  A.  but  also  endowed  with  some  inspired  knowledge  of  the 
merits  of  various  institutions.  This  last  form  of  legislation,  owing 
to  its  simplicity,  is  the  one  which  most  frequently  has  been  the  death 
knell  of  small  worthy  colleges. 

For  many  years  certain  medical  men  in  Massachusetts,  under  the 
pretext  of  raising  our  standards  which  are  specifically  prescribed  by 
law,  have  sought  to  have  such  legislation  enacted  in  this  state, — their 
most  recent  attempt  ending  in  failure  during  the  legislative  session 
of  1927. 

So  enthusiastic  do  the  promoters  of  this  brand  of  legislation  be- 
come,  that  the  honesty  of  their  statements  in  favor  of  such  bills  is 
sometimes  open  to  serious  question. 

The  President  of  an  exceedingly  ancient  medical  society  of  Massa- 
chusetts is  quoted  in  the  Boston  Herald,  March  16,  1927,  as  follows: 

"For  some  years  we  have  been  fighting  for  higher  stan- 
dards in  Massachusetts.  Those  for  whom  even  the  present 
standards  are  too  high  called  us  a  medical  trust.  But  so  long 
as  there  are  so-called  medical  colleges  in  the  state  which  can- 
not train  as  many  as  half  their  graduates  to  pass  a  medical 
examination  we  plan  to  continue  the  fights 

This  statement,  following  the  defeat  of  the  bill  asking  that  the 
Board  of  Registration  be  granted  the  power  to  pass  upon  the  quali' 
fications  of  medical  schools  with  a  view  to  preventing  graduates  of 
certain  medical  schools  from  being  examined  for  licenses  to  practice 
medicine,  has  induced  us  to  make  an  inquiry  as  to  the  number  of 
graduates  of  this  school  who  have  been  able  to  secure  registration 
and  the  asterisks  placed  opposite  the  names  of  our  graduates  on 
pages  49  to  53  are  the  results  of  our  inquiries. 

Massachusetts  has  remained  open  for  graduates  of  all  medical 
schools,  while  other  states  have  been  persuaded  to  close  their  doors 
by  the  propaganda  of  a  few  self' constituted  and  misguided  mentors, 
because  the  legislature  of  Massachusetts  has  declined  to  accept  un- 
questioned all  statements  of  the  national  and  state  allopathic  societies. 
Massachusetts  legislators  realise  fully  the  truth  of  the  words  uttered 
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many  years  ago  by  our  eminent  physician,  Dr.  Reginald  H.  Fitz, 
then  president  of  the  State  Allopathic  Society: 

"The  medical  profession  in  this  State  has  lost  its  influence 
with  the  Legislature  for  the  reason  that  it  always  advocates 
some  selfish  proposition. 

"When  physicians  appear  before  a  committee  the  members 
say:  'What  axe  have  these  fellows  to  grind  nowV  '' 
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Specialization  Not  Sought 

This  school  does  not  aspire  to  the  production  of  specialists.  Its 
aims  are  set  forth  on  the  inside  page  of  the  front  cover  of  this  cata' 
logue.  Of  its  students  graduated  in  the  past  fourteen  years  only 
three  are  restricting  their  practices  to  special  work.  All  of  our 
educational  program  is  devoted  to  the  production  of  family  physi' 
cians.  Our  elimination  of  specialism  in  teaching  is  supported  by 
President  Wilbur  of  Stanford  University, 

"Careful  selection  in  the  fundamental  fields,  together 
with  the  elimination  of  the  specialties,  will  give  sufficient 
training  time  to  turn  out  a  well  rounded  general  prac 
titioner,  if  that  becomes  the  program  of  the  American 
medical  school." 

Jour.  Amer.  Med.  Assn.  V.  86,  p.  1498. 

Our  conception  of  the  duty  of  a  medical  school  is  also  supported 
by  Professor  Pusey,  and  by  other  critics  of  the  present  fallacies  of 
medical  education. 

"The  chief  duty  of  the  medical  school  is  to  educate  or 
develop  practitioners  of  medicine." 

Jour.  Amer.  Med.  Assn.  V.  86,  p.  1506. 

"The  Journal  has  on  more  than  one  occasion  ta\en  the 
liberty  of  expressing  its  opinion  freely  on  present  day  trends 
in  medical  education,  which  it  believes  to  be  wrong  ones. 
Without  in  any  way  decrying  scientific  investigation,  for 
which  it  has  a  wholesome  respect  and  the  utmost  admira' 
Hon,  it  nevertheless  believes  that  the  fundamental  object 
of  a  medical  school  is  to  train  young  men  for  the  practice 
of  medicine,  and  that  this  target,  instead  of  being  hit,  is 
not  alvjays  even  being  shot  at. 

Boston  Med.  and  Surg.  Jour.  V.  194,  p.  78. 
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"He,  Ray  L.  Wilbur,  President  of  Leland  Stanford,  is 

of  the  opinion  that  less  time  should  be  spent  in  the  lecture 

halls  and  more  in  the  library  and  laboratories  and  the  goal 

of  all  effort  should  be  the  ma\ing  of  general  practitioners ." 

Boston  Med.  and  Surg.  Jour.  V.  194,  p.  143. 

The  very  latest  word  on  the  "kind  of  doctor  the  country  needs" 
comes  from  the  pen  of  Prof.  Willard  C.  Rappleye,  recently  of  Yale 
Medical.  Preliminary  Report  of  Commission  on  Medical  Education, 
January  1927,  p.  51. 

"Less  than  5%  of  the  patients  seen  require  transfer  to  a 
specialist  for  treatment." 


J&L- 


Re search 

Middlesex  has  never  accepted  Dr.   Abraham   Flexner's  dictum 
that  research  was  an  indispensable  function  of  the  medical 
school. 

Pure  research,  the  delving  into  the  unknown,  is  pre-eminently  the 
province  of  the  Research  Institute.  Research  has  its  place,  and  an 
exceedingly  prominent  place,  in  the  scheme  of  20th  century  civilize 
tion;  but  that  place  is  not  in  the  medical  school.  The  hospital,  while 
affiliated  with  the  medical  school,  is  not  a  part  of  the  school,  much 
less  is  it  the  whole  school,  as  is  the  Research  Department  in  too  many 
schools. 

The  relationship  of  research  to  the  medical  school  is  incisively 
characterised  by  Dr.  John  A.  Witherspoon,  Professor  of  Medicine 
in  Vanderbilt  University,  who  says, 

"Inhere  is  no  place  in  the  actual  practice  of  medicine  for 
sustained  medical  research.  It  is  condemned  bv  law,  and, 
according  to  all  moral  standards,  a  reprehensible  practice. 
l\io  man  employs  a  physician  to  advance  science  at  his  ex- 
pense and  ris\.  7s[o  man  would  \nowingly  tolerate  it.  If 
a  student  is  taught  to  do  research  wor\  on  his  patients  in 
the  university  hospital  and  is  complimented  on  something 
great  or  small  in  connection  with  it,  he  might  become  con- 
vinced that  that  was  a  proper  or  permissible  course — con- 
vinced, in  a  word,  that  the  patient  is  only  a  sort  of 
advanced  laboratory  animal." 

Research  should  receive  liberal  help  and  endowment  in  institutions 
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designed  entirely  for  this  specialty.    A  recent  President  of  the  Ameri- 
can Medical  Association  has  said, 

' "The  upshot  of  it  all  is  that  in  our  worship  of  research 
we  are  not  only  ma\ing  the  expense  of  medical  education 
prohibitive,  but  we  are  on  the  wrong  trac\  in  undergradu- 
ate education." 

More  money  has  been  wasted  in  useless  research  than  would  have 
been  necessary  to  endow  one  hundred  medical  schools.  Research  has 
raised  the  cost  of  medical  education  to  the  point  where  only  the 
well-to-do  may  enter  the  medical  profession.  Research  not  only  de- 
moralises  the  faculty,  but  unfits  the  student  for  the  active  practice 
of  medicine. 

The  late  distinguished  surgeon,  Dr.  Edward  fi.  Ochsner,  expressed 
his  views  on  research  in  the  medical  school,  and  paid  laboratory  re- 
search workers  as  teachers,  in  an  article  in  "Science.11  His  opinion 
was  that  "the  medical  education  of  today  is  not  as  good  as  it  was 
twenty-five  years  ago,  and  its  principal  fault  is  that  the  paid  teachers 
of  our  medical  schools  cannot  teach  medicine  because  they  do  not 
know  medicine.  Who  would  want  to  learn  to  fly  from  an  instructor 
who  had  never  flown  himself?  .  .  .  The  really  efficient  family  doctor 
needs  to  know  a  thousand  and  one  things  that  make  for  success,  that 
give  comfort  and  relief  to  the  patient,  which  paid  laboratory  teachers 
and  specialists  cannot  teach  because  they  do  not  know  them  them- 
selves. "  .  .  .  What  we  need  is  not  more  research  workers  to  discover 
new  facts,  but  a  few  great  medical  minds  who  can  arrange  and 
classify  the  facts  already  known  so  they  may  be  more  easily  gotten 
hold  of  by  the  student.,, 


C(3he  Library 

While  a  medical  library  for  reference  is  not  of  vital  importance 
in  schools  that  are  not  devoted  to  research  problems,  yet  the 
Trustees  of  this  college  impress  upon  students  the  necessity  of  sys- 
tematic reading  of  current  medical  magazines,  and  of  the  most  re' 
cently  issued  medical  books. 

Courses  of  study  are  arranged  in  different  subjects,  for  the  pur- 
suit of  which  students  are  required  to  consult  current  literature  and 
books  other  than  those  prescribed  in  the  regular  courses.  This  work 
necessitates  almost  daily  attendance  of  our  students  at  the  Boston 
Medical  Library,  which  is  one  of  the  largest  in  the  United  States. 
The  library  authorities  very  generously  allow  our  students  the  use 
of  the  reading  rooms  without  charge. 
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After  the  representative  of  the  Council  on  Education  of  the  Am' 
erican  Medical  Association  first  visited  this  school  and  gave  as  one 
of  the  reasons  for  its  non-recognition  the  absence  of  a  library,  our 
students  organised  a  library  association  and  contributed  three  hun- 
dred dollars  for  this  cause.  They  decided  to  invest  this  money 
in  advertisements  in  the  State  Medical  Journal,  asking  for  gifts  and 
donations  of  books  and  magazines.  After  the  advertisements  had 
been  running  for  two  months  the  Council  on  Education  sent  the 
students  a  check  for  the  unearned  portion  of  the  advertising  bill 
with  a  letter  stating  that  none  of  their  state  journals  could  longer 
carry  the  advertisements  since  the  school  was  not  recognized  by  the 
Council. 

The  Students'  Association  has  managed  to  acquire  about  500 
books,  and  subscriptions  to  the  most  important  current  medical  jour' 
nals,  and  acknowledge  with  thanks  gifts  of  books  and  magazines  from 

Dr.  E.  Nyman  Figved  of  Dorchester,  Dr.  D.  E.  Chase  of  Cambridge. 
Dr.  Ernest  Gallant  of  New  York.   Dr.  Joseph  Weinrebe  of  Boston 
Mrs.  G.  A.  Gordon  of  Worcester.  J.  B.  Lippincott  Co. 
Mrs.  Celia  DeAvla  of  Cambridge. 
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Failures 

IT  is  a  rule  that  failure  in  a  relatively  small  number  of  examina' 
tions  is  cause  for  the  dismissal  of  students  from  medical  schools. 
Many  colleges  with  humanistic  tendencies  regret  the  iron  clad  rule 
of  the  Council  on  Education,  but  under  the  fear  of  declassification 
are  unable  to  judge  cases  on  individual  merits.  None  of  the  con' 
trolled  colleges  may  accept  these  failures,  and  the  system  of  report' 
ing  is  so  exact  that  the  headquarters  bureau  can  within  a  few  minutes 
locate  any  marked  man. 

Men  who  have  spent  from  five  to  seven  years,  the  best  years 
of  a  young  man's  life,  in  securing  a  technical  education  feel  aggrieved 
at  being  deprived  of  the  opportunity  of  completing  their  course  and 
entering  a  profession  where  their  services  are  greatly  needed.  Many 
of  them  assert  that  if  given  another  chance,  they  could  overcome  their 
slight  deficiency  in  this  or  that  subject.  Some  attribute  their  failure 
to  a  professor's  prejudice,  and  contend  that  admission  to  another  col' 
lege  would  enable  them  to  prove  their  fitness  to  continue  the  study 
of  medicine.  Others  maintain  that  schools  accept  many  more  in  the 
entering  classes  than  can  be  accommodated  in  the  junior  and  senior 
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years,  and  are  obliged  arbitrarily  to  drop  many  not  unworthy  stii' 
dents,  for  the  sole  reason  that  there  is  no  room  for  them. 

Prof.  William  C.  Rappleye  of  Yale  shows  that  from  1918  to  1925, 
out  of  a  total  enrollment  of  30,372  in  controlled  schools,  not  less 
than  27.3%  failed,  and  that  the  failures  at  the  end  of  the  fourth 
year  amounted  to  18%. 

It  seems  almost  unbelievable  that  out  of  30,372  men  with  accept' 
able  qualifications  for  admission,  there  should  be  8,291  not  able 
to  make  the  grade  or  that  after  six  years,  and  in  60%  of  the  cases 
after  eight  years,  spent  in  the  greatest  medical  buildings  and  hos- 
pitals of  modern  times  under  highly  paid  professors,  no  less  than 
5,466  were  obliged  to  seek  other  fields  of  usefulness,  for  which  they 
are  too  late  to  prepare. 

Middlesex  attempts  to  judge  fairly  of  the  mental  endowment  and 
educational  acquisition  of  its  students.  In  every  year  during  the 
past  thirteen  years  some  students  have  been  required  to  repeat  the 
year,  and  in  several  instances  students  have  been  asked  to  resign  be' 
cause  of  mental  or  moral  unfitness  for  the  study  of  medicine. 

The  fair  and  exact  determination  of  the  suitability  of  students  for 
promotion  is  one  of  the  great  difficulties  of  a  faculty.  The  extent 
to  which  the  faculty  is  swayed  by  personal  acquaintanceship  and 
sympathy  increases  the  difficulty.  But  no  student,  however  beset 
with  the  complexities  of  our  language,  handicapped  by  the  lack  of 
time  from  the  necessity  of  working  his  way,  or  impeded  by  accident 
or  attacks  of  illness,  has  ever  been  denied  the  opportunity  of  eventU' 
ally  completing  his  course.  This  is  because  Middlesex  is  an  indepen* 
dent  school. 

Among  the  difficulties  of  a  small  school,  constantly  subject  to  the 
attacks  of  those  who  have  different  policies,  is  the  fact  that  its  al' 
leged  lack  of  firmness  in  the  control  of  student  progress  brings  to 
its  doors  many  imbued,  more  with  the  idea  of  ease  of  accomplish' 
ment,  than  with  the  desire  of  hard  work  and  satisfactory  attainment. 
Such  students,  after  a  short  residence  in  the  school,  invariably  with' 
draw.  Another  difficulty  encountered  with  the  boy,  who,  in  work' 
ing  his  way,  is  unable  to  complete  the  work  in  the  usual  number 
of  years,  is  his  belief  in  the  efficacy  of  high  medical  and  political 
influence  enlisted  in  his  behalf.  Such  pressure  has  always  proved  a 
detriment  to  the  progress  of  the  student,  and,  on  several  occasions, 
the. school  has  been  put  to  considerable  expense  and  trouble  in  main' 
taining  before  the  courts  its  right  to  withold  its  degree  from  those 
whom  it  adjudged  unworthy  to  receive  it. 

Any  student  who  at  the  end  of  the  senior  year  fails  of  any  of 
the  requirements  of  graduation  shall  not  be  continued  as  a  student 
of  the  school  except  upon  readmission.     The  removal  of  one  or  more 
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conditions  is  not  allowed.  Such  failures  may  make  application  for 
readmission  to  the  school  for  repetition  of  the  senior  year  or  upon 
such  other  conditions  as  the  Trustees  may  consider  best  for  the 
ultimate  success  of  the  student  and  the  protection  of  the  public  and 
of  the  reputation  of  the  school. 

M 
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Clinical  Facilities 

linical  instruction  is  given  in  the  Middlesex  Hospital  in  East 
Cambridge. 

The  most  valuable  department  of  this  teaching  hospital  is  that  de' 
voted  to  out-patients.  Fourth  year  students  receive  assignments  in 
the  different  departments  where  they  are  required  to  be  on  duty 
from  8.30  a.m.  until  1.00  p.m.  They  are  also  assigned  to  the  de- 
partments  of  GenitO'Urinary,  Urology,  and  Syphilology  from  7.00 
to  10.00  p.m. 

In  the  maternity  service  the  hospital  provides  a  dormitory  where 
students  are  required  to  live  during  the  period  they  are  assigned 
for  confinement  cases. 

The  entire  school  meets  once  a  week  in  the  amphitheatre  on  Mon' 
days  from  9.00  a.m.  to  1.00  p.m.  There  they  witness  all  the  usual 
operations  of  surgery,  and  receive  clinical  lectures  on  medical  and 
surgical  cases. 

Each  student  who  receives  an  appointment  is  required  to  have 
the  following  equipment: 

Physician's  handbag  Hemacytometer 

2  Thermometers,  M.  and  R.           Stomach  Tube 

Stethoscope  Pocket  Surgical  Case 

Steel  Tape,  5  feet  ,2  Pairs  Rubber  Gloves 

Skin  Pencil  (Blue)  Surgical  Apron 

Sphygmomanometer  Head  Mirror 

Pocket  Medicine  Case  Nasal  Speculum 

Laryngeal  Mirrors  Aural  Speculum 

Angular  Forceps  Vaginal  Speculum 

Tongue  Depressor  Dressing  Forceps,  1 1  inches 

Hemoglobinometer  Bandage  Scissors 

Student  assistants  are  not  permitted  absences  on  holidays,  vacations, 
and  Sundays,  except  upon  written  leave  from  the  Superintendent 
of  the  hospital.  The  Superintendent  makes  a  written  report  to  the 
school  of  the  work  of  each  student,  and  a  satisfactory  report  is  re' 
quired  for  promotion  and  graduation. 
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C(3he  Curriculum 

With  the  introduction  of  the  premedical  requirement  in  1917 
this  school  inaugurated  the  combined  course  of  two  premedical 
and  four  medical  years.  This  plan  has  contributed  largely  to  the 
present  success  of  the  school,  and  has  thoroughly  commended  itself 
to  both  the  students  and  the  faculty.  The  beginning  of  the  study 
of  medicine  in  the  two  premedical  years  inspires  in  the  student 
confidence  of  ultimate  success  in  the  more  concentrated  study  of  the 
four  medical  years.  The  intensive  medical  course  is  extended  over 
a  longer  period  with  the  advantage  that  more  time  can  be  allotted 
to  the  clinical  courses  in  the  higher  classes,  and  better  preparation 
achieved  for  the  hospital  internship. 

This  policy  of  a  combined  course,  which  we  have  actively  followed 
for  ten  years,  is  now  being  advocated  in  other  circles,  as  is  evidenced 
by  the  following  quotations: 

"This  is  a  serious  matter  and  should  he  corrected  by  the 
general  adoption  of  the  six  year  combined  course  and  by 
cutting  out  two  years  in  the  primary  and  secondary  school 
wor\,  so  that  we  could  graduate  our  medical  students  at 
twenty 'five  years  of  age." 

Arthur  Dean  Bevan. 
Jour.  Amer.  Med.  Assn.  V.  86,  p.  591. 

"Two  years  of  premedical  wor\  is  required  for  admission 
to  medical  schools.  Of  the  sixty  semester  hours,  thirtyfour 
are  prescribed  in  chemistry,  physics,  biology  and  English. 
V\/hy  not  add  bacteriology,  physiology,  and  osteology  to  the 
prescribed  courses?" 

Dr.  L.  E.  Burch,  J^ashville,  Tenn. 

Jour.  Amer.  Med.  Assn.  V.  84,  p.  1053. 

"While  we  realize  the  burden  of  seven  years  of  com- 
pulsory education  upon  the  young  candidate  for  medicine, 
we  would  not  perhaps  shorten  it  by  one  day,  but  we  would 
ma\e  his  course  more  medical  from  the  very  beginning  of 
those  seven  years." 

A.  M.  A.  Bulletin,  V.  18,  p.  402. 

Middlesex  has  never  acquiesced  in  the  standardised  curriculum 
imposed  upon  the  regular  allopathic  schools. 

The  policy  of  this  school  in  regard  to  curriculum  is  receiving  daily 
vindication  from  many  eminent  medical  educators  who  are  not  hesi' 
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tant  in  criticising  the  curriculum  inaugurated  some  twenty  years  ago 
in  acceptable  medical  colleges. 

Professor  Charles  R.  Stoc\ard  of  Cornell,  "What's  the 
matter  with  the  medical  curriculum?"  and  no  antiphonal 
chorus  answers  bac\,  "It's  all  right."  If  it  is  not  all  right, 
what  is  the  matter  with  it,  and  what  has  it  failed  to  do? 

Jour.  Amer.  Med.  Assn.  V.  86,  p.  1506. 

The  intensive  six  months'  course  in  Anatomy  has  always  seemed 
unwise  to  our  Committee  on  Curriculum.  This  subject,  largely  a 
matter  of  facts  and  of  memory,  seems  to  be  acquired  best  by  pre 
longed  and  constant  repetition,  and  is  given  in  this  school  in  an  ele' 
mentary  form  to  the  first  and  second  pre-medical  classes.  The  sub' 
ject  is  given  intensively  during  the  first  and  second  medical  years,  and 
as  review  work  with  a  lessened  number  of  hours  during  the  third  and 
fourth  year. 

Prof.  W.  G.  Christian  is  one  who  is  not  in  favor  of  the  enforced 
curriculum. 

"For  thirty  years  a  teacher  of  anatomy  I  claim  that  such 
instruction  in  gross  anatomy  was  given  at  the  University  of 
Virginia  for  many  years;  that  that  institution  turned  out 
many  men  who  were  or  are  leaders  in  their  several  com' 
munities." 

Jour.  Amer.  Med.  Assn.  V.  85,  p.  629. 

Physiology,  another  basic  subject,  is  also  taught  during  the  first 
and  second  pre-medical  years,  intensively  in  the  first  medical  year 
and  as  a  review  course  during  the  second  medical  year. 

Dr.  Anton  Carlson, — "I  have  taught  physiology  in  the 
medical  schools  for  twenty  years,  and  if  anything,  I  am 
more  dissatisfied  with  my  course  today  than  I  was  twenty 
years  ^go." 

Jour.  Amer.  Med.  Assn.  V.  84,  p.  901. 

Embryology  and  Histology  are  courses  carried  along  in  conjunction 
with  Anatomy  and  Physiology,  both  carried  to  completion  at  the  end 
of  the  first  medical  year. 

Chemistry. — General  and  Inorganic  Chemistry  are  assigned  to  the 
first  premedical  year.  Organic  Chemistry  is  completed  at  the  end 
of  the  second  premedical  year.     Biological  and  Physiological  Chem' 
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istry  are  assigned  to  the  first  year  of  the  medical  course.  The  clinical 
application  of  chemical  methods  are  reviewed  practically  by  the  third 
and  fourth  year  students  in  assignments  in  the  hospital  clinical  labor' 
atory. 

Materia  Medica. — A  portion  of  the  biological  premedical  course 
is  arranged  to  include  the  botanical  study  of  those  plants  which  are 
used  in  medical  practice.  This  preliminary  work  prepares  the  student 
for  the  Pharmacy  course  given  to  the  first  year  medical  students, 
during  which  the  student  becomes  familiar  by  lectures  and  laboratory 
work  with  the  manufacture  of  all  the  galenical  preparations  of  the 
pharmacopeia.  During  the  second  medical  year  Pharmacology  and 
the  action  of  drugs  is  studied  in  detail,  while  in  the  third  year  the 
indications  for  the  use  of  remedies  in  groups  and  the  methods  of 
prescribing  are  studied  in  detail. 

The  clinical  application  of  remedies  in  the  treatment  of  disease  is 
acquired  by  the  fourth  year  students  in  actual  dispensary  practice  in 
the  Out'Patient  Department  of  the  Middlesex  Hospital. 

Bacteriology  and  Pathology. — While  the  first  and  second  year  pre' 
medical  students  receive  elementary  lectures  concerning  the  parasitic 
causes  of  disease  and  their  effects  upon  the  human  body,  it  is  not  until 
the  first  year  of  the  medical  course  that  the  subjects  of  bacteriology, 
parasitology,  infection,  immunity,  and  all  the  branches  allied  to  these 
most  important  factors  of  disease  production  and  resistance,  are 
studied  intensively,  thus  preparing  for  the  exhaustive  lecture  and 
laboratory  courses  in  general  and  special  pathology  which  are  con' 
tinued  throughout  the  entire  second  medical  year. 

Public  Health. — The  study  of  public  health  and  preventive  medi' 
cine  is  taken  up  in  the  second  medical  year,  and  practical  applica' 
tion  of  the  principles  of  this  course  are  stressed  in  the  clinical  work 
of  the  later  years. 

The  laboratory  courses  in  physiology,  pharmacology,  bacteriology, 
pathology,  and  hematology  are  thorough  in  every  respect.  They  are 
designed  to  teach  the  subjects  in  a  comprehensive  manner  from  the 
standpoint  of  practical  work  in  the  treatment  of  patients,  and  are 
not  intended  to  make  research  workers  or  discoverers  out  of  students. 

Our  method  receives  some  encouragement  from  the  words  of  a 
distinguished  professor  in  a  Southern  Medical  College: 

"It  must  be  a  matter  of  common  observation  that  a  small 
percentage  of  our  students  are  capable  of  the  highest  types 
of  research  wor\,  while  almost  any  one  of  fair  intelligence 
may  be  trained  to  do  the  routine  wor\  of  the  laboratory, 
and  to  write  those  mediocre  papers  which  are  the  bane  of 
every  science." 

Jour.  Amer.  Med.  Assn.  V.  85,  p.  629. 
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Tickets  admitting  to  the  laboratories  are  issued  at  the  beginning 
of  each  course,  as  announced  on  the  respective  bulletin  boards.  StU' 
dents  are  required  to  provide  their  own  note  books,  drawing  books, 
crayons,  slides  and  cover  glasses,  and  small  stains  and  reagents  ac 
cording  to  the  list  announced  by  the  instructor  in  each  department. 

Obstetrics. — Normal  obstetrics  is  given  during  the  second  medi' 
cal  year.  Pathological  obstetrics  is  covered  in  the  third  year,  while 
clinical  conferences  and  obstetrical  case  teaching  is  part  of  the  fourth 
year  work. 

Surgery. — The  principles  of  surgery,  surgical  pathology,  and 
minor  surgery,  including  asepsis,  sterilisation,  and  minor  operative 
technique,  are  all  included  in  second  year  courses.  Major  surgery 
and  the  surgical  specialties,  ophthalmology,  otology,  rhinology,  laryn' 
gology,  dermatology,  urology,  gynecology  and  orthopedics  are  third 
year  subjects. 

Practice  of  Medicine. — This  subject  is  divided  amongst  a  number 
of  physicians  who  cover  the  subjects  of  gastroenterology,  endocrin' 
ology,  hematology,  neurology,  pulmonary  diseases,  constitutional  di' 
seases,  contagious  diseases,  cardio'vascular'renal  diseases,  psychiatry, 
and  tropical  medicine  during  the  third  and  fourth  year. 

Special  courses  in  the  history  of  medicine  are  given  to  the  first 
year  class. 

Special  courses  are  given  to  the  second  year  class  in  dietetics, 
hygiene  and  toxicology,  to  the  second  and  third  year  classes  in  physi' 
cal  diagnosis,  to  the  third  year  class  in  radiology,  anaesthesia,  medical 
ethics  and  to  the  fourth  year  class  in  pediatrics,  public  health,  life 
insurance,  medical  ethics,  business  economics,  medical  jurisprudence, 
syphilology,  and  refraction. 

Clinics. — All  students  both  premedical  and  medical  are  required 
to  attend  one  half  day  each  week  during  the  school  year  exercises 
held  in  the  amphitheatre  of  the  Hospital.  While  the  instruction  is 
somwhat  influenced  by  the  character  of  the  cases  attending  the  dis' 
pensary  and  the  Out'Patient  Department  and  those  in  the  wards  of 
the  hospital,  an  effort  is  made  to  present  a  graded  course  of  instruc 
tion  in  clinical  medicine  and  surgery,  beginning  with  the  milder  types, 
as  simple  wounds,  ulcers,  sinuses,  fractures  and  dislocations,  and 
gradually  progressing  to  the  more  serious  and  complicated  cases. 
Demonstrations  are  made  of  hot  moist,  and  dry  dressings;  splints, 
bandages,  plaster  casts;  of  spinal,  local  and  general  anaesthesia;  of 
the  processes  of  physical  diagnosis  including  neurologic  methods  and 
spinal  puncture.  All  fourth  year  students  are  required  to  act  as  as' 
sistants  at  a  certain  number  of  operations  and  to  give  anaesthetics 
undei  the  supervision  of  the  hospital  anaesthetist.  They  are  also 
given  definite  dispensary  assignments  in  the  Out'Patient  Department 
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of  the  hospital,  where  they  are  on  duty  from  8.00  a.m.  until  noon. 
Both  the  Out' Patient  Department  and  the  Maternity  wards  of  the 
hospital  furnish  an  abundance  of  obstetrical  clinical  cases.  The 
hospital  provides  dormitories  where  students  are  required  to  reside 
until  they  have  completed  attendance  on  the  required  number  of 
maternity  cases. 

The  Hospital  which  is  operated  by  its  own  corporation  distinct 
from  this  school,  issues  its  own  tickets  to  students  for  clinical 
instruction  in  the  dispensary,  the  outpatient  department,  the  mater' 
nity  clinic,  the  wards,  the  operating  rooms,  and  the  amphitheatre. 
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Lecture  Tickets 

(For  the  session) 

First  Second  Third  Fourth 

Year  Tear  Tear  Tear 

$165.00  $180.00'  $210.00  $185.00 

Lecture  tickets  are  issued  the  first  week  of  the  session,  the  first  week 
of  January,  and  the  first  week  of  March. 

The  cost  of  lecture  tickets  increases  10  per  cent  after  the  first 
week  of  the  session,  the  fourth  day  of  January,  and  the  eighth  of 
March.     Send  remittance  by  Postal  Money  Order. 

Lecture  tickets  once  used  are  not  returnable,  and  a  return  of  the 
purchase  price  will  not  be  granted  if  the  student  withdraws  from 
the  school. 

Under  unusual  conditions,  however,  as  where  a  student  withdraws 
because  of  physical  disability,  a  refund  may  be  granted  in  an  amount 
proportionate  to  the  unused  period  covered  by  his  lecture  ticket,  pre 
vided  his  disability  is  attested  to  by  two  members  of  the  faculty. 

The  provisions  of  this  catalogue  are  not  to  be  regarded  as  the 
basis  of  contract.  The  Trustees  and  Faculty  of  the  school  reserve 
the  right  to  change  any  provision  or  requirement  mentioned  in  this 
catalogue  at  any  time  within  the  student's  period  of  connection 
with  the  college. 
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Opportunities  for  Practice 

The  United  States  today  presents  an  unequaled  opportunity 
for  the  young  physician.  The  field  for  practice  is  wide  open, 
with  the  ratio  of  physicians  to  population  lower  than  it  has  been 
for  many  decades. 

The  general  practitioner  is  sought  by  both  city  and  country, — by 
cities  that  are  sated  with  the  weary  round  of  specialists,  and  by  rural 
districts  that  are  enduring  the  privations  incident  to  an  insufficiency 
of  doctors. 

The  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture  recently  issued 
startling  statistics  to  the  effect  that  each  year  three  quarters  of  a 
million  mothers  in  this  country  endure  the  agonies  and  perils  of 
child-birth  without  medical  attendance. 

While  some  have  minimised  the  medical  helplessness  of  our  entire 
country,  there  must  be  a  great  deal  of  fire  where  there  is  so  much 
smoke.  The  following  excerpts  represent  a  few  news  items  taken  at 
random.  Similar  items  are  appearing  almost  daily  in  newspapers 
and  magazines  from  all  parts  of  the  United  States. 

Pres.   Emeritus  Charles  W.  Eliot: 

"I  recently  heard  of  a  case  where  it  was  necessary  for  a 
man  to  go  one  hundred  miles  from  his  home  to  get  a  doctor 
to  attend  his  wife.     There  was  no  doctor  nearer  than  that." 

Harvard  Alumni  Bulletin. 

W.   A.   Walker,  M.   D.,  Cairo,   Ga.: 

"That  there  is  a  distressing  dearth  of  physicians  in  small 
towns  is  apparent  everywhere." 

Jour.  Amer.  Med.  Assn.,  V.  84,  p.  615. 

Fred  Scott  Kent: 

"There  are  116  towns  in  Vermont  with  no  resident  phy 
sician." 

Univ.  Vermont,  Alumni  Wee^Iv. 

"So  scarce  are  local  physicians,  Institutions  Commissioner 
of  Boston  was  obliged  to  go  out  of  the  state  for  a  resv 
dent  physician  and  assistant  resident  physicians  for  the 
Long  Island  Hospital."' 

Boston  Traveler. 
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"Doctorless  towns  are  offering  bonuses  to  induce  phy* 
sicians  to  practice  among  their  neglected  inhabitants." 

Lawrence,  Mass.,  Daily  Eagle. 

"Senator  Dextar  A.  Snow  of  Westfield  presents  bill  in' 
tended  to  help  country  towns  get  medical  service.  Eight 
towns  in  Hampton  County  absolutely  without  a  doctor." 

Boston  Globe. 

"Almost  one  quarter  of  the  towns  in  Connecticut  have 
no  resident  physician." 

Bridgeport  Herald. 

"Town  of  Bec\et  desires  that  a  doctor  be  secured  even  if 
a  sizable  bonus  has  to  be  paid." 

Boston  Sunday  Post. 

"The  whole  nation  watched  Dr.  Albert  M.  Cram  on  his 
rounds  to  the  bedside  of  the  President's  father.  Dr.  Cram 
settled  in  the  town  of  Woodstoc\  fourteen  years  ago. 
There  were  five  doctors  there  then.    There  are  two  now." 

Boston  Sunday  Globe. 

"Medical  Science  was  never  better  financed  than  in  the 
United  States  today;  yet  the  country  lac\s  doctors,  and 
quac\s  have  an  easy  time  accordingly." 

Harvey  M.  Watts,  Trend. 

"750,000  Births  Without  Medical  Attention  Annually. 
A  large  proportion  of  these  women  live  on  farms." 

Boston  Post. 

"Ware,  7s[.  H.  This  town  of  1173  without  physician 
for  two  wee\s.  Fran\  Eaton,  town  doctor  for  fifty  years, 
ill.     Situation  so  alarming  special  town  meeting  called." 

Boston  Advertiser. 

"Town  of  Grafton,  7s(.  H.,  has  just  voted  to  pay  $1000 
toward  the  support  of  a  doctor  who  will  settle  here." 

Boston  Traveller. 

"Albany,  7s[.  T.,  Leigh  G.  Kir\land,  Republican,  states 
that  much  illness  and  many  deaths  in  rural  districts  in  7v[eu; 
Yor\  state  due  to  lac\  of  doctors." 

Boston  Traveller. 
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''Selectman  to  Editor. 

Sturbridge  needs  a  doctor  and  needs  one  badly." 

Boston  Med.  6?  Surg.  Jour. 

"l^aples,  Me.,  to  vote  on  question  of  a  retainer  for  a 
permanent  resident  physician. 

Boston  Globe. 

"Chester,  7^.  H.,  votes  on  article  to  attract  doctor  there." 

Boston  Traveller. 

"Secretary  of  Society  reports  good  practice  awaiting  doc 
tor  in  Marsh  field." 

Boston  Med.  5?  Surg.  Jour. 

"The  Surgeon  General  of  the  United  States  Health  Ser* 
vice  says  84%  of  the  country's  rural  population  is  as  yet  un- 
provided with  adequate  health  service  causing  loss  of  life 
and  earnings  approximately  of  $1,000,000,000  each  year." 

Boston  Globe. 

The  latest  and  most  authoritative  report  on  Rural  Medicine  is 
found  in  the  Preliminary  Report  of  Commission  on  Medical  Educa' 
ation,  January,  1927,  Pres.  A.  Lawrence  Lowell  of  Harvard,  Chair' 
man,  Page  26. 

"The  population  per  physician  (1906-1923)  in  towns 
of  1000  to  2500  has  increased  54%" 

Referring  to  the  constantly  increasing  diminution  in  the  number 
of  physicians,  and  after  exhaustive  studies  of  graduation  statistics, 
the  average  age  of  retirement  of  physicians,  and  mortality  tables, 
the  same  commission  presents  the  following  conclusions: 

Page  39  "Probable  Number  of  Physicians 

"1925  1935  1945  1955  1965 

129,000         122,000         114,000         118,000        130,000 
This  indicates  that  the  number  of  physicians  will  probably 
be  lowest  about  1945." 

"There  is  no  scarcity  of  physicians." 

Dr.  X.  P.  Colwell 
Jour.  Amer.  Med.  Assn. 

In  the  face  of  this  situation  well-meaning  state  boards  of  regis- 
tration continue  with  misdirected  zeal  to  further  the  efforts  of  self- 
constituted  dictatorial  associations  and  reformers  to  make  medicine 
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a  closed  profession  and  produce  a  national  condition  wherein  in' 
dividualization  in  practice  will  be  submerged  by  state  medicine  and 
domination  of  the  cults. 

Graduates  of  Middlesex  are  eligible  for  licensure  in  those  states 
having  eclectic  examining  boards,  and  in  all  states  whose  require- 
ments are  not  in  excess  of  a  high  school  education,  two  premedical 
years  of  college  work,  four  years  of  medical  training,  and  one  year 
of  hospital  internship;  but  they  are  not  permitted  to  prove  their 
ability  to  practice  medicine  in  those  states  whose  laws  abridge  the 
privilege  of  examination  of  graduates  from  colleges  not  approved  by 
the  Council  on  Education  of  the  American  Medical  Association  of 
Chicago,  Illinois. 

M 


Correction  of  An  ILvror 

By  an  unpremeditated  error  occurring  in  the  annual  reports  of 
the  Council  on  Education  of  the  American  Medical  As- 
sociation  (see  Jour.  Amer.  Med.  Assn.,  Vol.  85,  No.  8,  Page  603) 
it  has  been  repeatedly  stated  that  the  Middlesex  College  of  Medicine 
and  Surgery  was  not  recognized  by  47  regular  state  boards  of  ex- 
aminers. Few  people  in  reading  this  announcement  would  realize 
that  "regular11  referred  to  allopathic  boards  since  no  mention  was 
made  that  Middlesex,  being  an  eclectic  school,  would  be  recognized 
by  those  states  having  eclectic  boards. 

The  last  reports  of  the  Council  even  eliminated  the  words  "regu- 
lar,11 simply  stating  that  the  school  was  not  recognized  by  47  state 
boards.  The  equivocation  of  this  statement  has  been  made  manifest 
by  the  published  words  of  the  permanent  Secretary  of  the  Council, 
reported  in  the  Hartford  Daily  Times, 

"Apparently,  their  graduates     (Middlesex)    must    limit 
their  endeavors  to  practice  after  graduation  to  the  four  or 
five  states  mentioned.     Alas!  it  is  only  apparently.     Actw 
ally,  the  opportunity  is  much  wider.     The  special  licensing 
boards  and   the   opportunities  for   reciprocity   extend   the 
field  immensely." 
This  statement  of  the  permanent   Secretary  of  the  Council  on 
Education  was  not  intended  as  an  act  of  apology  or  reparation  for 
the  many  misstatements  published  annually  in  the  journal  of  the 
association,  but  was  made  inadvertently  during  a  campaign  to  secure 
even  more  discriminatory  legislation  in  favor  of  "acceptable"  medi- 
cal schools. 

In  spite  of  the  activities  of  a  few  who  have  set  themselves  up  as 
the  supreme  oracle  in  all  things  medical  and  educational,  our  grad- 
uates have  never  failed  to  find  communities  where  their  services  as 
general  practitioners  are  fully  demanded  and  appreciated. 
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Requirements  for  Graduation 

This  college  exacts  of  every  candidate  for  the  degree  of  Doctor 
of  Medicine  the  following  requirements: 

1.  The  candidate  must  be  of  good  moral  character. 

2.  He  must  have  attended  four  regular  sessions  of  36  weeks  each 
in  four  separate  calendar  years.  Seniors  admitted  to  advanced  stand- 
ing must  have  completed  the  last  year  in  this  school. 

3.  He  must  have  obtained  a  grade  of  75%  in  each  subject  of  the 
curriculum,  and  a  satisfactory  record  of  clinical,  hospital,  and  ma- 
ternity  work. 

4.  He  must  have  completed  a  satisfactory  fifth  year  of  hospital 
internship  or  its  equivalent  in  practice. 

5.  He  must  have  filed  a, 'personal  photograph. 

6.  He  must  have  paid  all  his  college  and  hospital  fees,  including 
the  graduation  fee  of  $25.00. 

7.  He  must  have  satisfied  the  faculty  and  trustees  that  he  has  at' 
tained  proficiency  in  medicine,  surgery,  and  obstetrics,  and  has  the 
mental  qualifications  necessary  to  the  successful  practice  of  medicine. 

The  fifth  year  of  hospital  internship  as  a  requirement  for  the  degree 
was  made  mandatory  by  vote  of  the  trustees  on  June  27,  1924. 

The  Committee  on  Fifth  Internship  Year  reserve  the  right  of  de- 
cision on  the  hospital  or  hospitals  to  which  the  student  may  apply 
for  appointment.  Students  soliciting  appointments  without  permis- 
sion are  subject  to  disciplinary  measures. 


Correction  of  An  Error 

BY  an  unpremeditated  error  occurring  in  the  annual  reports  of 
the  Council  on  Education  and  Hospitals  of  the  Amer- 
ican Medical  Association  (see  Jour.  Amer.  Med.  Assn.,  Vol.  85, 
No.  8,  Page  594)  the  Middlesex  College  of  Medicine  and  Surgery  is 
omitted  from  the  list  of  thirteen  medical  colleges  which  require  a 
fifth  year  of  hospital  internship  before  the  M.D.  degree  may  be 
granted. 

While  this  unfortunate  error  may  probably  cause  no  serious  in- 
justice other  than  to  spread  misinformation,  and  while  it  may  be 
justified  on  the  grounds  that  the  Council  threatens  to  discredit  any 
hospital  that  permits  a  student  to  become  more  proficient  through 
an  internship,  if  he  comes  from  a  school  not  acceptable  to  the  Council, 
yet  it  would  seem  that  special  mention  should  be  made  of  those 
unacceptable  colleges  which  require  a  hospital  intern  year  before 
the  awarding  of  the  degree. 
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O    F 


Anatomy 

Bacteriology 

Parasitology 

Chemistry 

Dermatology 

Dietetics 

Diagnosis 

Embryology 

Gynecology 

Histology 

Laryngology  } 
Rhinology  > 
Otology         ) 

Pharmacology 

Materia  Medica 

Therapeutics 

Medicine 

Neurology  | 
Psychiatry     j 

Obstetrics 

Ophthalmology 

Surgery 
Orthopedics 

Surgical 
Pathology 

Pathology 

Pediatrics 

Physiology 

Preventive 
Medicine 

Radiology 

Toxicology 

Urology 

Medical 
Dictionary 


Text  Books 

Author  Publisher 

jGray    Lea  &  Febriger  Co. 

|Morris  P.  Blakiston's  Son  &  Co. 

Hiss  and  Zinsser D  Appleton  &  Co. 

Stitt    P  B.  Blakiston  &  Sons 

Matthew William  Wood  &  Co. 

Stelwagon  P.  B.  Blakiston  &  Sons 

Thompson D.  Appleton  &  Co. 

Cabot  William  Wood  &  Co. 

Prentiss- Arey  W.  B.  Saunders  &  Co. 

Pollock    Lea  &  Febriger  Co. 

Stohr   William  Wood  &  Co. 

Gleason   W.  B.  Saunders  &  Co. 

Stevens   W.  B.  Saunders  &  Co. 

Stevens   W.  B.  Saunders  &  Co. 

Osborne W.  B.  Saunders  &  Co. 

Osier  &  McCrae  D.  Appleton  &  Co. 

Church  &  Peterson  W.  B.  Saunders  Co. 

De  Lee  W.  B.  Saunders  Co. 

May   William  Wood  &  Co. 

DaCosta    W.  B.  Saunders  Co. 

Steindler  D.  Appleton  &  Co. 

Marshall-Piney D.  Appleton  &  Co. 

Adami-McCrea  Lea  &  Febriger  Co. 

Holt   D.  Appleton  &  Co. 

Howell W.  B.  Saunders  &  Co. 

Rosenau  D.  Appleton  &  Co. 

Carman    W.  B.  Saunders  &  Co. 

Brundage  Harrison  &  Co. 

Morton    F.  A.  Davis  Co. 

Gould  P.  Blakiston's  Son  &  Co 
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MEDICINE  AND  SURGERT 

Class  of  1921 

These  graduates  completed  one  premedical  college  year,  four  years 
of  medical  instruction,  and  a  majority  of  them  served  a  year  of  hos' 
pital  internship. 

*Barone,  Anthony  (Brookline  Hospital) Brookline,  Mass. 

*Boruchoff,  Henry 

*Caldwell,  John  O.  (Kansas  City  Hospital) Kansas  City,  Mo. 

*Carruthers,  Arthur  W. 

*Cohen,  Simeon  (St.  Alexis  Hospital) Jersey  City,  N.  J. 

*Correa,  Jr.,  John  F.   (Middlesex  Hospital) Cambridge,  Mass. 

*Damsky,  Charles  (Lynn  Hospital) Lynn,  Mass. 

*DelGuidice,  Ralph  (Middlesex  Hospital) Cambridge,  Mass. 

Eagan,  William  T. 

*Flagg,  Franklin  I.  (Maiden  Hospital) Maiden,  Mass. 

*Feingold,  Ephraim  McK.   (Grant  Hospital) Columbus,  Ohio 

*Gittens,  Oscar  (Belleview  Hospital)  New  York,  N.  Y. 

*Grossman,  Samuel  (St.  John's  General  Hospital) Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

*Grossman,  Samuel  L.   (Passavent  Hospital) Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

*Hraba,  Jennie  (Women's  Hospital) New  York,  N.  Y. 

*Jannini,  Rose  F.   (Middlesex  Hospital) Middleboro,  Conn. 

*Khan,  Mirza  M.  (Teheran  General  Hospital)  Teheran,  Persia 

*Kelly,  John  Stanislaus  (Lynn  Hospital) Lynn,  Mass. 

*Krantz,  Michael 

*Listernick,  Sidney  S.  (N.  Y.  Lying-in  Hospital).... New  York,  N.  Y. 

*Litvich,  Michael  (Hazelton  State  Hospital). Haselton,  Pa. 

*Matthews,  Henry  A. 
*Miesch,  Lorens  Alba 

*Minsky,  Harry  (Mercy  Hospital) Pittsfield,  Mass. 

*Nixon,  George  H.   (St.  Luke's  Hospital) Bethlehem,  Pa. 

*Oslin,  Joseph  E. 
*Poole,  Alva  E. 

*Pratt,  Ernest  F.  (Salem  Hospital) Salem,  Mass 

*Rice,  Charles  (McKeesport  Hospital) McKeesport,  Pa 

*Rotman,  Nelson  (McKeesport  Hospital) McKeesport,  Pa 

*Rust,  George  S.  (St.  Francis  Hospital) Jersey  City,  N.  J 

*Ryan,  James  (St.  Francis  Hospital) Jersey  City,  N.  J 

*Turcotte,  Samuel  (St.  Mary's  General  Hospital) Lewiston,  Me 

*Walsh,  John  F.  (St.  Mary's  General  Hospital) New  York,  N.  Y 

*Weinrebe,  Joseph 

*Registered  Physician. 

fDeceased. 

The  absence  of  a  star  before  a  name  does  not  mean  that  that  person 
failed  in  the  registration  examination,  but  that  we  have  been  unable 
to  verify  the  fact  of  his  registration. 
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Class  of  1922 

These  graduates  completed  one  premedical  college  year,  four 
years  of  medical  instruction,  and  several  of  them  served  a  year  of 
hospital  internship. 

*Adeson,  Garvey 

*Arne,  James  A.   (Middlesex  Hospital) Cambridge,  Mass. 

*Barrow,  James  W. 
*Bitar,  Solomon  J. 
*Bruning,  Paul  H. 

*Carter,  Peter  J.  (Kansas  City  Hospital) Kansas  City,  Mo. 

*Cornwall,  Isaac  W. 
*Dade,  Donald  S. 
*Fuller,  W.  Joy 

*Gelerman,  Joseps  M.  (St.  Luke's  Hospital) Bethlehem,  Pa. 

*Gilbert,  Raymond  E.   (Middlesex  Hospital) Cambridge,  Mass. 

*Greenfield,  Myer  J. 

*Grossman,  Julius  (St.  Luke's  Hospital) Bethlehem,  Pa. 

*Heavey,  Thomas  J.  (Marine  Hospital) Charlestown,  Mass. 

*Josselson,  I.  W.  (Middlesex  Hospital) Cambridge,  Mass. 

*Leger,  Alfred  F. 

Lutecki,  Bronislaw  Poland 

*Millen,  Maurice  (Muhlenberg  Hospital) Plainfield,  N.  J. 

Miller,  Howard  S. 
*Pepin,  William  R. 
*Perkins,  Edward  B. 
*Pollano,  Walter 
*Royal,  Harold  O.  F. 

*Sawada,  Masao  (Himeji  Hospital)  .Himeji,  Japan 

*Smith,  Roswell  H.  (Carney  Hospital) Boston,  Mass. 

JTrappolini,  Rev.  Amedeo 

*Whittington,  F.  S.  (Kansas  City  Hospital) Kansas  City,  Mo. 

*2weben,  Albert 

*  Registered  Physician. 

JNot  in  practice. 

The  absence  of  a  star  before  a  name  does  not  mean  that  that  person 
failed  in  the  registration  examination,  but  that  we  have  been  unable 
to  verify  the  fact  of  his  registration. 
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Class  of  1 923 

These  graduates  completed  one  premedical  college  year,  four  years 
of  medical  instruction,  and  a  majority  of  them  served  a  year  of  hos' 
pital  internship. 

Aguglia,  Vincent  (St.  Mary's  Hospital) Orange,  N.  J 

*Amaral,  Manuel  F.   (Lynn  General  Hospital) Lynn,  Mass 

*Basso,  Joseph  C.  (St.  Mary's  Hospital) Brooklyn,  N.  Y 

*Benaglia,  Carl  P.   (St.  Mary's  Hospital) Orange,  N.  J 

*Burch,  Harry  (St.  Francis  Hospital) Jersey  City,  N.  J 

*Bouchcr,  George  (St.  Francis  Hospital) Jersey  City,  N.  J 

*Campagna,  T.  V.  (Middlesex  Hospital) Cambridge,  Mass 

*Chartier,  Arthur  (St.  Joseph's  Hospital) Providence,  R.  I 

*Clark,  Orma  L. 
*Dartley,  Seth 

^Gonzalez,  Jose  A.  (San  Ignacio  Hospital) Bogota,  S.  A. 

*Gerrish,  Barney  (Carney  Hospital) Boston,  Mass. 

*Hughes,  James  C. 

*Kalish,  Leo  L.   (Rochester  Hospital) Rochester,  N.  Y. 

*Keeley,  Thomas  (Lynn  General  Hospital) Lynn,  Mass. 

Malinow,  Nathan  J.  (St.  James  Hospital) Newark,  N.  J. 

*Mayer,  J.  Lewis  (St.  Francis  Hospital) Jersey  City,  N.  J. 

*Ostrer,  Harry 

*Rabinovit2;,  George  (Brockton  General  Hospital).... Brockton,  Mass. 

*Rosen,  Martha  Gluck 

*Shavelson,  William  (West  N.  Y.  General  Hospital) 

Jersey  City,  N.  J. 

*Wallach,  Lillian  (St.  Mary's  Hospital)... Orange,  N.  J. 

J  Williams,  Benjamin  C. 

^Registered  Physician. 

JNot  in  practice. 

The  absence  of  a  star  before  a  name  does  not  mean  that  that  person 
failed  in  the  registration  examination,  but  that  we  have  been  unable 
to  verify  the  fact  of  his  registration. 
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Class  of  1924 

These  graduates  completed  one  premedical  college  year,  four  years 
of  medical  instruction,  and  a  majority  of  them  served  a  year  of  hos' 
pital  internship. 
*Angell,  David  M. 
*Balboni,  Mary  C. 
♦Clarke,  Elmer  W. 

*Cooper,  John  Paul  (St.  Francis  Hospital) Jersey  City,  N.  J. 

*Cronin,  Charles  B.  (St.  Francis  Hospital) Jersey  City,  N.  J. 

*Gaber,  Nathan  (Coney  Island  Hospital) Coney  Island,  N.  Y. 

*Goldberg,  Morris  (Grace  Hospital) Detroit,  Mich. 

*Huffmire,  John  A.    (St.   Joseph's  Hospital) Patterson,  N.   J. 

*Jacobs,  Guy 

Kan^,  Ha^el  (State  Hospital) Howard,  R.  I. 

*Kupper,  Morris  (Knickerbocker  Hospital) New  York,  N.  Y. 

*McLaughlin,  Allen 
*Mauriello,  F.  P.  C.  D. 

*Meloni,  Charles  (St.  Michael's  Hospital) Newark,  N.  J 

*Nishimura,   Kikugoro    (Cumberland  Lying'In  Hospital) 

Cumberland,  N.  Y 
*Perkins,  Beatrice  (Henry  Hayward  Memorial  Hospital) 

Gardiner,  Mass 

*Rowe,  Nathan  C.  (Cristobal  Hospital)  Canal  Zone 

*Scelso,  Pasquale  (St.  Mary's  Hospital) Orange,  N.  J 

*Stearns,  Hyman 

*Wandell,  Barney  (St.  Francis  Hospital) Jersey  City,  N.  J 

*Wing,  Maurice  W.  Y. 
♦Registered  Physician. 

The  absence  of  a  star  before  a  name  does  not  mean  that  that  person 
failed  in  the  registration  examination,  but  that  we  have  been  unable 
to  verify  the  fact  of  his  registration. 


J&. 


Glass  of  1925 


These  graduates  completed  two  premedical  college  years,  four  years 
of  medical  instruction,  and  all  of  them  served  a  year  of  hospital  in- 
ternship. 

^Alexander,  Irving  (Sacred  Heart  Hospital) Allentown,  Pa. 

*Bron£Ln,  Benjamin  (N.  Y.  Ophthalmic  Hospital). ...New  York,  N.  Y. 
f  Blacker,  Samuel  (Flower  Hospital) New  York,  N.  Y. 
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*Clayman,  Morris  (Conemaugh  Valley  Memorial).... Johnstown,  Pa. 

*Dewing,  Norman  F.  (Beverly  Hospital) Beverly,  Mass. 

*Ehlich,  Simon  (Yonkers  Homeopathic  Hospital) Yonkers,  N.  Y. 

*Finnamore,  Joseph  (St.  Elizabeth's  Hospital) Elizabeth,  N.  J. 

*Gipstein,  Benjamin  L.   (Columbia  Hospital) Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

fHamdi,  Mahmoud  (Pottsville  Hospital) Pottsville,  Pa. 

*Jacobs,  Max  (Middlesex  Hospital  Special) Cambridge,  Mass. 

*Kassels,  Maurice  (St.  Joseph's  Hospital) Providence,  R.  I. 

*Kruger,  Rudolph  (St.  Mary's  Hospital) Hoboken,  N.  J. 

*Levine,  Eva   (Pittsburgh  Homeopathic  Hospital) Pittsburg,  Pa. 

*Luio,  Benjamin  F.  (Pottsville  Hospital) Pottsville,  Pa. 

*Levine,  Harry  (Municipal  Hospital) Hartford,  Conn. 

*Newman,  Earl  (Lynn  Hospital) Lynn,  Mass. 

*Nevins,  S.  Harry  (Forest  Hills  Hospital) Forest  Hills,  Mass. 

*Poplack,  Samuel  L.  (Ashland  State  Hospital) Ashland,  Pa. 

*Repshis,  John  W.   (Chester  Hospital) Chester,  Pa. 

Sena,  Vincent  (Holy  Family  Hospital) Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

*Smith,  Cecil  (Ashland  State  Hospital) Ashland,  Pa. 

*Shea,  Daniel  W.  (St.  Marys  Hospital) Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

*Taylor,  Lewis  (Ashland  State  Hospital) Ashland,  Pa. 

*Udin,  Miriam  (Pittsburgh  Hospital) Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

Zito,  Dominic  (St.  James  Hospital) Newark,  N.  J. 

^Registered  Physician. 

f  Still  practising  in  hospitals. 

^Deceased. 

The  absence  of  a  star  before  a  name  does  not  mean  that  that  person 
failed  in  the  registration  examination,  but  that  we  have  been  unable 
to  verify  the  fact  of  his  registration. 
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Glass  of  1926 

These  graduates  have  completed  two  premedical  college  years,  four 
years  of  medical  instruction,  and  all  of  them  served  a  fifth  year  of 
hospital  internship. 

Alferes,  John  D.  (St.  Joseph's  Hospital)  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

Ashbury,  Edwin 

Bailey,  Edwin  J.  (Passaic  General  Hospital)  Passaic,  N.  J. 

*Bavuso,  Anthony  (Sacred  Heart  Hospital) Allentown,  Pa. 

*Berger,  Charles  (Lakeside  Hospital) Chicago,  111. 
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*Drosdick,  Vincent  (St.  Mary's  Hospital) Hoboken,  N.  J. 

*Fagan,  Gerald  (Holy  Family  Hospital) Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

*Gale,  Howard  C. 

*Grandfield,  Robert  (Ashland  State  Hospital) Ashland,  Pa. 

*Lederfeind,  Frank  (Ashland  State  Hospital) Ashland,  Pa. 

Lenares,  Joseph  (Altuna  Hospital) Altuna,  Pa. 

LeRoy,  Rocco  V.  (St.  Mary's  Hospital) Hoboken,  N.  J. 

*Linton,  Melvin 

Melt^er,  Maxwell   (Yonkers  Homeopathic) Yonkers,  N.  Y. 

*Nyman,  Daniel 

Ritter,  Benjamin  (St.  Joseph's  Hospital) Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

*Rowe,  Harold 

*Schwarts,   Theodore    (Hahneman  Hospital) Scranton,   Pa. 

Slavin,  Albert  (St.  Joseph's  Hospital)   Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

*Teta,  Francis  (Holy  Family  Hospital) Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Todino,  Joseph  (Passaic  General  Hospital)  Passaic,  N.  J. 

Weisenfeld,  Irving  (Connemaugh  Memorial  Hospital)  Johnstown,  Pa. 

The  absence  of  a  star  before  a  name  does  not  mean  that  that 
person  failed  in  the  registration  examination,  but  that  we  have  been 
unable  to  verify  the  fact  of  his  registration. 
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Class  of  1927 


These  graduates  have  completed  two  premedical  college  years,  four 
years  of  medical  instruction,  and  all  of  them  served  a  fifth  year  of 
hospital  internship. 

*Colleran,  John  *Kaman,  Heinrich  Reyes,  Rafael 

Freitag,  Abraham  *Klickstein,  Maurice  *Rockett,  Joseph 

*Goldberg,   Samuel  *Kraft,  Meyer  L.  *Wilkinson,    William 

Gordan,  Minerva  *Leeds,  William  Williams,  Bernard 

The  absence  of  a  star  before  a  name  does  not  mean  that  that 
person  failed  in  the  registration  examination,  but  that  we  have  been 
unable  to  verify  the  fact  of  his  registration. 

We  have  been  forced  to  refrain  from  publishing  the  names  of  the 
hospital  in  which  the  above  students  served  their  internships  because 
of  the  circumstances  set  forth  under  the  class  of  1928. 
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Class  of  1928 

These  students  have  completed  two  premedical  college  years,  four 
years  of  medical  instruction  and  excepting  one  are  now  pursuing  a 
fifth  year  of  hospital  internship.  Providing  they  meet  all  of  the 
requirements  they  will  be  eligible  to  graduate  in  June  1929  as  of 
the  class  of   1928. 


Agranat,  Victor 
Bacigalupo,  John 
Balla,  Ernest 
Barron,  Abraham 
Bencker,  Hans 
Brenner,  Nathan 
Chesanow,  Albert 
Comstock,  Gordan 


Conlon,  Edward 
Dixon,  Stanley 
Finklestein,  Samuel 
$*Gandolfo  Marcella 
Li,  Elizabeth 
McNelis,  Philip 
Milstein,  Abraham 
O'Boyle,  Thomas 


Pipkin,  Hubert 
Prendergast,  W. 
Reznikoff,  Leon 
Rosenblitt,  Daniel 
Salemi,  Charles 
Schraffa,  Louis 
Ullian,  Hyman 
Zollo,  Felix 


*  Registered  Physician. 

JThis  student  completed  a  year  of  internship  in  1926'27. 

These  students  are  not  eligible  to  take  the  State  Board  examination 
until  after  they  graduate  in  June,  1929. 

Immediately  after  the  names  of  the  class  of  1926  appeared  in  the 
catalogue,  agents  of  a  national  Medical  Association  appeared  at  the 
hospitals  listed  and  endeavored  by  persuasion  and  by  threats  to 
have  the  appointments  of  our  students  cancelled. 

In  a  few  instances  they  were  successful,  and  these  young  doctors 
seeking  a  practical  knowledge  of  medicine,  that  they  might  be  of 
service,  were  obliged  to  find  appointments  in  other  hospitals. 

The  majority  of  the  hospital  superintendents,  with  a  broader  and 
more  American  view  of  the  duties  of  hospitals,  would  not  submit  to 
this  coercion..  This  school  views  with  regret,  however,  the  sudden 
physical  ejection  of  one  of  those  agents,  who  was  only  carrying  out 
his  orders,  and  who  probably  did  not  himself  approve  of  this  high' 
handed  and  ungenerous  policy  of  persecution.  In  the  light  of  this 
experience,  it  has  not  appeared  expedient  to  continue  to  publish  the 
names  of  the  hospitals  in  which  our  students  have  secured  intern' 
ships. 
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Glass  of  1929 

These  students  have  completed  two  premedical  college  years,  and 
are  now  pursuing  the  fourth  year  medical  course. 


Abele,  Virgil 
Ascher,  Maxwell 
Barone,  Henry 
Brennan,  Thomas 
Cohen,  Hona 
Crastek,  Joseph 
Creamer,  Frank 
Crowley,  J.  Walter 
Davis,  Leoncio 
DeArgenis,  Italia 
DeMilia,  Alfred 
Dion,  George 
DeLuca,  Marie 
Dunphy,  George 
Finkel,  Louis 
Ford,  Ralph 


Goldberg,  Joseph*"**' 
Goldberg,  Solomon 
Greenstein,  Samuel 
Grosberg,  Arthur 
Grossman,  Meyer 
Guidotti,  Hugo 
Hardy,  Stephen 
Hartnett,  Patrick 
Katz,  Harold 
Kotarski,  William 
LaSalle,  Arthur 
Mahoney,   Lillian 
Makofsky,  Anthony 
Mandell,  Israel 
McCarthy,  Dennis 


Perkins,  Malcolm 
Persing,    William 
Pilka,  Dominic 
Quinlan,  Joseph 
Quinn,  Thomas 
Rosenthall,  Arthur 
Sagall,  Barnard 
Shinberg,  John 
Silverman,  Eli 
Sylvestre,  Leon 
Thomaselli,  Joseph 
Tulloch,  Prescott 
Vartanian,  Nevard 
Weiksner,  Francis 
Whamond,  Russell 
Wiseman,  Robert 
Zannini,  Nicholas 


Millen,  Hyman 
Giallombardo,  NicholasO'Brien,  Dalton 

Oskar,  Paul 
We  have  been  forced  to  refrain  from  publishing  the  names  of  the 
hospitals  in  which  the  above  students  have  received  appointments,  by 
the  circumstances  set  forth  under  the  class  of  1928. 
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Class  of  1930 

These  students  have  completed  two  premedical  college  years,  and 
are  now  pursuing  the  third  year  medical  course. 


Angelon,  T.  A. 
Baldi,  Edward 
Barone,  Salvatore 
Barron,  Arthur 
Barron,  James 
Becker,  Morris 
Beerman,  Sidney 
Biller,  Albert 
Bowman,  William 
Brooks,  Oscar 
Burger,  Francis 
Copulsky,  Nathan 
Crooker,  J.  Lester 
Footnick,  Samuel 
Fortunow,  Joseph 
Gillespie,  Leo 
Goldblatt,  Louis 
Hite,  Jack  W. 


Interrante,  Frank 
Isen,  David 
Johnson,  Charles 
Jorcsak,  John 
KaU,  Barnet 
Kalusky,  Daniel 
Kamberg,  Irving 
Kowalski,  Stephen 
Land,  Herbert 
Leong,  Hugh 
Maieta,  Angelo 
Mastrangelo,  Louis 
McHugh,  William 
Nevers,  J.  Morgan 
Nowak,  Joseph 
O'Konogi,  Hugo 
Pett,  Morris 
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Pioppi,  Nerio 
Piotrowski,  Walter 
Prescott,  Blake 
Rappaport,  Morris 
Rodman,  Eli  C. 
Rosenblatt,  Barney 
Rosenthal,  Myron 
Shannon,  Paul 
Sherman,  David 
Simonds,  Luther 
Smith,  Leonardo 
Speliopoulos,  Louis 
Stacks,  Irving 
Stoller,  Harry 
Vilker,  Arthur 
Vohr,  Fred 
Winer,  Irving 
Zalon,  Leo 


M    E    D    I    C    I    H    E      A    N    D      SURGERY 


These  students  have 
are  now  pursuing  the 
Bell,  Solomon 
Brown,  Eugene 
Carpinella,  Charles 
Cohen,  Hyman 
Clerico,  Evelyn 
Finklestein,  Roland 
Finklestein,  Samuel 
Fleury,  Edgar 
Fox,  Raphael 
Geiss,   George 
Gamboa,  Armand 
Goldberg,  Albert 
Golickman,  Louis 
Greenberg,  Lawrence 


Class  of  1931 

completed  two  premedical  college  years,  and 
second  year  medical  course. 

Harmantas,  Helen         Ragonetti,   Victor 


Hommell,  Edward 
Hurvitz,   Oshur 
Jackovics,  Thomas 
Krips,  Abraham 
Larches,  Henry 
Maiusso,  Anthony 
Maloof,  Fred 
Millen,  Morris 
Niemiro,  Bernard 
Oddy,  Parkinson 
Oxley,  Thomas 
Pinchesky,   Joseph 
Polisner,  Saul 
m 


Rice,  Jack 
Risk,  Paul 
Shoushanian,  Arthur 
Smolinski,  Frank 
Solomon,  Samuel 
Stenelman,  Louis 
Steinberg,  Irving 
St.   Louis,   Lionel 
Ssostak,  Raymond 
Wacks,  Joseph 
WeiU,  Mark 
Wexler,  Jacob 
Wurtsel,  Samuel 


These  students  have 
are  now  pursuing  the 

Angello,  Charles 
Arakelian,  Michael 
Avallon,  Louis 
Belmont,  Ralph 
Boeh,  Louis 
Bouette,  Armand 
Boyarsky,  Arthur 
Brodbine,    John 
Cambio,  Thomas 
Canzaniello,  Vincent 
Carmody,  Robert  F. 
Caru,  Mildred 
Cohen,  Julius 
Colby,  Fred 
Colantuoni,  George 
Corrado,  John 
Crocker,  Oscar 
Feinstein,  Edward 
Flynn,  Josephine 
Forsiati,  Anthony 
Gannino,  Edmund 
Oesing,  Emil 
Goldstein,  Manuel 
Grant,  Leo 


Class  of  1932 

completed  two  premedical  college  years  and 
first  year  medical  course. 


Grossman,  Samuel 
Guarino,  Angelo 
Hagopian,  James 
Hodgson,  George 
Hurwits,  Jacob 
Jacobs,  Harry 
Jacobson,  Charles 


Newlander,  Harold 
O'Connor,  Harry 
O'Gorman,  Raymond 
Paster,  Harold 
Perry,  Guilford 
Ricci,  Edward 
Robinson,   Joseph 


Jakubowski,  Edmund    Rosenblum,  Harry 


Kelly,  Robert 
Kohn,  Francis 
KolikofF,  Max 
Lankenner,  Peter 
Lavanga,  Joseph 
Liner,  Edward 
Louden,  John 
Lyle,  Walter 
Marks,  Leopold 


Ruggerio,  Nicholas 
Saipe,  Julius 
Scott,  Gladstone 
Silver,  Joseph 
Simon,  Morris 
Shlingbaum,  Louis 
Shapiro,  Harry 
Shenker,  Harold 
Sobel,  Harry 


Morganstein,  Maurice  Solomon,  Louis 


Moriarty,  James 
Mortis,  George 
Murphy,  John 
Nadel,  Philip 
Nadelman,  Benjamin 
Nakashian,  Surgis 
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Sorares,  Manuel 
Velonis,  Stematis 
Verstandig,  Charles 
Walp,  Frederic 
Wasser,  Louis 
Wolfson,  Benjamin 
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Class  of  1933 


These  students  entered  the  first  year  premedical  class  in  September 
1927,  and  are  now  pursuing  the  second  year  premedical  course. 


Bagnulo,   Edmund 
Barnett,  Joseph 
Bukowski,  Alexander 
Cagnina,  Raymond 
Capraro,  Salvatore 
Conroy,  John 
Dellerson,  Louis 
Edelman,  Waldo 
Edwards,  Edward 
Fisher,  Sidney 
Fishgal,  Maurice 


Frescotti,  Henry 
Ge%er,  George 
Grosberg,  Samuel 
Hirsch,  Rubin 
Kaplan,  Louis 
LeBlanc,   Clarence 
London,  Clarence 
Musman,   Samuel 
Markovits,  Abraham 
McCarty,  Edward 
O'Neil,   John 


Pallotta,  John 
Sloane,  William 
Sheurin,  Maxwell 
Sikorski,  Stanley 
Shaw,   Joseph 
Smith,   David 
Tausig,  Jesse 
Wilkins,    Warren 
Wise,   Samuel 
Wolf,  Hyman 
Zarella,  Anthony 
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Class  of  1934 


These  students  entered  the  first  year  premedical  class  in  September 
1928. 


Acker,  Roscoe 
Abate,  Salvatore 
Bennett,    Nathaniel 
Bokron,  Hercules 
Buono,  Charles 
Chase,  Stanley 
Depoian,  Haig 
Dinan,  William 
Escalona,  Rafael 
Fredberg,  Alfred 
Gateman,  Morris 
Gold,  Morris 
Ginsberg,  Jack 
Haight,  Myer 


Kalika,   Karl 
Kabahamsy,  James 
Laird,  Elvert 
Lappin,  Matthew 
Licata,  Daniel 
Lother,  Edward 
Lawlor,  James 
Luongo,  Angelo 
Medverd,  Louis 
Miloni,  Antonio 
Minsky,  Joseph 
Mucci,  Edward 
Munsey,  Francis 
Moscow,  Myer 
Niedner,   William 


Paster,  Eugene 
Portman,  Abraham 
Richman,  Abraham 
Sacks,  Morris 
Shepard,  Herbert 
Takesian,  George 
Wilson,  William 
Weeks,  Samuel 
Weisberg,   Isadore 
Weiner,   Abraham 
Whiting,  Clarance 
Wright,  Clarence 
Wyman,  Edward 
Zaritsky,  Hyman 
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